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Sunnybrook  Caught 
in  Zoning  Dispute 


Business  Board  unhappy  with  conditions 
for  masterplan  approval  in  North  York 


BY  KARINA  DAHLIN 

A MEMBER  OF  THE  BUSINESS 
Board  says  North  York  City 
Council  is  resorting  to  “blackmail”  by 
asking  for  a virtually  free  99-year 
lease  of  one  piece  of  land  at  the 
Sunnybrook  Health  Science  Centre 
in  return  for  rezoning  of  another. 

North  York  council  has  decided 
that  approval  of  the  Sunnybrook 
master  site  plan  will  proceed  only  if 
the  city  is  granted  a $2-a-year  lease 
of  a small  parcel  of  hospital  land. 
Construction  of  a new  wing  for  7,000 
cancer  patients  cannot  go  ahead 
without  the  city’s  rezoning  approval. 

Sunnybrook  is  prepared  to  accept 
the  city’s  terms,  said  Peter  Ellis, 
hospital  president.  However,  U of  T, 
which  owns  the  94-acre  hospital 
grounds,  is  stalling. 

At  the  Sept.  14  board  meeting 
Thomas  Simpson,  vice-chair  and 
alumni  representative,  said  the  con- 
ditions set  by  the  council  amount  to 
blackmail.  Other  board  members 
expressed  similar  concerns  and  the 
board  chose  not  to  vote  on  the  issue. 
The  matter  will  be  discussed  at  the 
next  meeting  Oct.  26. 

The  proposed  arrangement  would 
replace  a deal  negotiated  with  city 
staff  almost  two  years  ago.  That  lease 
(which  was  not  debated  or  approved 
by  the  council)  allowed  the  city  to  use 
the  land  for  63  years  for  a prepaid 
rental  of  $755,000  to  be  spent  on 
medical  research.  Approval  of  the 
master  plan  was  not  tied  to  the  terms 
of  the  lease. 

The  recent  turn  of  events  has  left 
Sunnybrook  feeling  powerless,  said 


A Yes  Vote 
for  Cressy? 


Gordon  Cressy,  vice-president 
(development  and  university 
relations),  will  likely  head  Ontario’s 
campaign  to  bring  in  the  Yes  vote  in 
the  Oct.  26  constitutional  referen- 
dum. 

Cressy  said  he  has  had  discussions 
with  members  of  Premier  Bob  Rae’s 
staff  about  chairing  the  Yes 
Committee  which  will  organize  the 
campaign.  As  of  Sept.  18,  however, 
he  had  not  received  official  word  on 
the  appointment. 

An  announcement  on  both  the 
committee  and  the  campaign  is  ex- 
pected this  week. 


Ellis.  “We  have  this  peculiar  accident 
of  history  where  the  University  holds 
our  land  because  at  the  time  of  the 
establishment  of  Sunnybrook  there 
was  no  corporation  to  hold  the  ex- 
isting covenant  from  the  Kilgour 
family.” 

The  uncertainty  about  ownership 
does  affect  the  University’s  position, 
Bryan  Davies,  vice-president  (ad- 
ministration), told  the  Business 
Board.  “It  makes  quite  a lot  of  dif- 
ference if  U of  T is  a notional  or  a 
real  owner.”  In  an  interview  he  said 
the  University  must  approve  the  new 
terms  of  the  arrangement  with  North 
York.  “It’s  my  understanding  that 
the  University  holds  legal  tide  to  the 
land  and  would  have  to  agree  to  any 
lease  arrangements.” 

Although  Davies  does  not  like  the 
terms,  he  recommended  board  ap- 
proval “with  great  reluctance.”  The 
position  taken  by  North  York  “is  not 
rea-sonable  and  I would  have 
preferred  to  challenge  it  if  time  per- 
mitted,” he  said.  He  recommended 
approval  because  Sunnybrook  has  an 
“urgent  desire”  to  proceed  with  the 
project  and  because  the  hospital 
would  have  received  the  largest  share 
of  the  original  leasing  fee. 

Spencer  Lanthier,  a government 
appointee,  said  he  was  “almost 
offended  by  the  process,”  while 
Anthony  Comper,  also  appointed 
by  the  government,  said  it  “strikes  me 
as  unseemly”  that  the  original  agree- 
ment was  reversed.  He  thought  it 
was  “irresponsible”  of  North  York 
to  take  an  asset  of  the  University  and 
make  it  unusable  for  99  years. 

The  city  originally  planned  to  use 
the  land  for  a fire  hall  and  ambulance 
garage.  However,  the  need  for  such 
a facility  is  currently  under  review. 
Willard  L’Heureux,  a government 
appointee,  said  that  approval  of  the 
arrangement  would  offend  the 
board’s  trusteeship.  If  the  city  does 
not  use  the  land  for  a fire  hall,  he 
said,  it  should  not  be  allowed  to  lease 
the  land  for  99  years. 

Before  the  next  board  meeting 
Davies  will  discuss  with  Sunnybrook 
officials  the  possibility  of  having  the 
city  change  its  position.  He  is  also 
working  to  clarify  the  matter  of 
ownership. 

At  its  July  meeting  North  York 
council  agreed  to  rezone  the 
Sunnybrook  lands  if  an  option  to 
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Words  for  the  Wise 


j 


The  Hart  House  Reading  Room  was  a bookworm ’s  delight  during  the  first  week  of  classes  at  U ofT.  About  7,500 four- 
volume  sets  of  The  Canadian  Encyclopedia,  stacked  end-to-end  and  five  high,  filled  a good portion  of  the  room  where 
they  were  distributed  free  to  first-entry  and  other  students.  Sets  were  also  handed  out  at  Erindale  and  Scarbough 
Colleges.  The  compendiums  were  a gift  from  publisher  McClelland  & Stewart  and  the  U of T Alumni  Association. 


Chernobyl  Fallout  Prompts  Registry 

BYDAVID  TODD 


On  April  26, 1986,  a modern 
nightmare  came  horrifyingly 
to  life:  an  explosion  ripped  through 
a nuclear  power  station  at  Chernobyl, 
Ukraine,  launching  nearly  50  tons 
of  radioactive  particles  into  the 
atmosphere. 

The  disaster’s  health  implications 
in  the  former  Soviet  Union  remain  a 


matter  of  uncertainty.  But  a U of  T 
researcher  is  now  guiding  a project 
that  may  shed  some  light  on  the 
question. 

Professor  Geoffrey  Howe  of  the 
Department  of  Preventive  Medicine 
& Biostatistics  is  working  with  health 
authorities  in  Ukraine  on  the  devel- 
opment of  a computerized  registry  to 
identify  all  cases  of  cancer  that  occur 
in  this  former  Soviet  republic.  Once 


operational,  the  system  should  prove 
an  invaluable  public  health  planning 
tool.  Howe  hopes  to  use  the  registry 
to  determine  whether  workers  who 
took  part  in  post-Chemobyl  cleanup 
operations  face  an  increased  risk  of 
leukemia. 

“Leukemia  is  by  far  the  most 
radiation-sensitive  of  cancers,” 
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In  Brief 


Former  SAC  president  signs  peace  bond 

Peter  Guo,  president  of  the  Students’  Administrative  Council 
in  1991-92,  was  tried  in  court  at  Old  City  Hall  Sept.  16  on  charges  of 
mischief  and  intimidation.  The  criminal  charges  were  dropped  when  Guo 
agreed  to  sign  a $500  peace  bond  stipulating  that  he  not  communicate 
with  the  complainant  and  that  he  stay  away  from  the  SAC  building, 
office  and  events  for  two  years.  A student  complained  to  police  last 
April  that  Guo  made  verbal  threats  and  left  graffiti  and  notes  on  her  desk 


Bashevkin  acclaimed  as  president 

Professor  Sylvia  Bashevkin  of  the  Department  of  Political 
Science  has  been  acclaimed  president-elect  of  the  Canadian  Political 
Science  Association  (CPSA).  The  national  professional  association  for 
political  science  scholars,  CPSA  sponsors  a wide  range  of  activities  in- 
cluding legislative  and  parliamentary  internship  programs  for  political  sci- 
ence students  and  the  publication  of  a journal.  Bashevkin,  who  has  been 
a member  of  the  faculty  at  U of  T since  1982,  devotes  particular  attention 
to  the  issues  of  Canadian  nationalism  and  women’s  involvement  in  politics. 


Hastings  receives  Defines  award 

Professor  John  Hastings,  associate  dean  of  community  health 
in  the  Faculty  of  Medicine,  has  been  selected  to  receive  the  R.D.  Defries 
Award  of  the  Canadian  Public  Health  Association  (CPHA).  The  asso- 
ciation has  presented  the  Defries,  its  highest  award,  annually  since  1966 
to  recognize  outstanding  contributions  in  the  field  of  public  health,  by 
Canadians  in  particular.  Hastings,  who  began  working  at  U ofT  in  1956, 
has  specialized  in  the  study  of  health  care  systems  in  Canada  and  abroad. 
He  received  the  award  at  the  CPHA  annual  conference  in  Yellowknife 
July  7. 


Ostry  becomes  honorary  associate 

Sylvia  Ostry,  chair  of  the  Centre  for  International  Studies, 
has  been  named  the  Conference  Board  of  Canada’s  1992  honorary 
associate.  The  board,  a non-profit  institution  devoted  to  economic 
research  and  analysis,  gives  this  award  to  individuals  “who  have  served 
both  their  organizations  and  their  country  with  distinction  during  their 
working  careers.”  Ostry,  a fellow  of  the  Royal  Society  of  Canada,  has  written 
extensively  on  the  subjects  of  economic  policy,  industrial  relations,  public 
policy,  foreign  affairs  and  trade.  The  conference  board  will  honour  Ostry 
at  a dinner  in  Toronto  on  Sept.  30. 


Treasury  board  visiting  fellow  named 

Professor  Evert  Lindquist  of  the  Department  of  Political 
Science  has  been  named  the  first  Treasury  Board  Secretariat  Visiting 
Fellow,  a position  created  to  strengthen  the  relationship  between  the  fed- 
eral government  and  the  academic  community.  Lindquist  will  serve  as  a 
senior  policy  adviser  to  the  secretary  of  the  Treasury  Board  of  Canada  on 
such  issues  as  managing  government  spending  and  human  resources.  He 
will  also  participate  directly  in  the  policy-making  process  at  the  secretariat. 
The  appointment  is  for  a two-year  period;  Lindquist  will  complete  the 
first  year  on  a part-time  basis. 


Microbiologist  honoured 

Professor  Donn  Kushner  of  the  Department  of  Microbiology 
has  received  the  1992  Canadian  Society  of  Microbiologists  Award.  The 
award  is  given  in  recognition  of  outstanding  contributions  to  mi- 
crobiology. Kushner  has  spent  over  30  years  studying  bacteria  that  live 
in  extreme  environments,  particularly  halophilic  bacteria  or  those  that 
thrive  in  salted  products  and  food. 


Land  is  given  merit  award 

Professor  Brian  Land  of  the  Faculty  of  Library  8c  Information 
Science  has  received  the  Ontario  College  8c  University  Library  Association 
(OCULA)  Merit  Award  for  1992.  OCULA  gives  this  award  annually 
to  recognize  an  outstanding  contribution  to  academic  or  research 
librarianship  and  library  development  made  by  a member  of  the  profes- 
sion. Land  s 37-year  association  with  U of  T includes  his  service  from  1964 
to  1972  as  director  and  later  dean  of  what  is  now  the  library  and  infor- 
mation science  faculty. 


Sunnybrook  Caught  in  Dispute 
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lease  the  proposed  fire-hall  site  is 
obtained.  “This  option  to  lease  shall 
be  for  a period  of  99  years  at  $2  per 
annum  if  the  fire  department’s  cur- 
rent operational  review  concludes  the 
Sunnybrook  location  is  a necessary 
site,”  the  motion  says. 

Councillor  Joanne  Flint,  whose 
ward  includes  Sunnybrook,  said  in  an 
interview  it  is  her  understanding  that 
North  York  will  only  require  use  of 
the  land  if  the  review,  due  this  year, 
shows  a fire  hall  should  be  built  on 
the  land  in  question. 

She  said  she  was  “appalled”  at  the 
quid pro  quo  arrangement  proposed  by 
council  and  lobbied,  spoke  and  voted 
against  it.  The  two  issues  should  have 
been  dealt  with  separately,  she  said, 
because  the  land  for  the  fire  hall  is  not 
part  of  Sunnybrook’s  master  plan.  “I 
can  see  why  the  University  would 
see  it  as  blackmail.”  On  the  other 
hand,  she  said,  councillors  argued 
with  conviction  that  the  city  should 
make  the  best  possible  deal  for  its 
taxpayers. 

Flint  applauded  the  Business 
Board  for  taking  its  stewardship  se- 
riously. “I  hope  they  investigate  the 
thing  thoroughly  and  look  at  all  sides 
of  the  question  but  I would  sure  hate 


it  if  the  clinical  services  wing  is  not 
built.” 

Ellis  said  Sunnybrook  accepts  the 


Peter  Ellis 

conditions  set  by  North  York  be- 
cause of  the  urgency  to  build  the  new 
wing.  Total  project  costs  are  esti- 
mated at  more  than  $120  million 
The  longer  the  project  has  to  wait, 
the  higher  construction  costs  could 
go,  Ellis  said.  The  hospital’s  current 
facilities  are  designed  for  2,500  new 
cancer  patients  a year  but  operate 
beyond  capacity  at  4,000,  he  added. 
The  demand  will  continue  to  rise  by 


500  a year  to  7,000  in  five  or  six 
years. 

While  Sunnybrook  doesn’t  dis- 
agree with  the  board’s  decision,  “we 
just  don’t  want  to  get  hung  up  on  a 
relatively  minor  issue,”  said  Ellis. 
The  land,  which  the  city  wants,  is  less 
than  one  acre.  “We  don’t  have  any 
plans  to  use  that  land  so  it  doesn’t 
really  matter  to  us  in  the  short  term. 
We’ve  already  ruled  out  getting  the 
money,  so  really  what  are  we  fight- 
ing over?” 

He  said  officials  from  Sunnybrook 
have  tried  to  negotiate  another  ar- 
rangement with  North  York,  but 
without  luck.  The  hospital  proposed 
a one-  or  two-year  agreement  while 
the  city  reviews  its  need  for  fire  ser- 
vices, “but  they  said  no,”  Ellis  said. 

“They  wanted  the  option  open  in 
perpetuity.  That’s  the  crazy  part”,  he 
noted. 

Ellis  understands  why  the  council 
would  ask  for  quid  pro  quo  from  pri- 
vate developers  and  get  the  best  pos- 
sible deal  for  the  city,  but  he  finds  it 
difficult  understanding  the  principle 
when  it  applies  to  a rezoning  request 
from  a hospital.  “When  you  are  doing 
something  as  a not-for-profit  orga- 
nization to  serve  the  public  it  makes 
it  a little  different.” 


Chernobyl  Fallout  Prompts  Registry 
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explained  Howe,  director  of  the 
National  Cancer  Institute  of 
Canada’s  epidemiology  unit  at 
U ofT.  “So  if  we’re  going  to  see  any 
effect  from  the  Chernobyl  accident, 
it  will  be  on  leukemia.  And  the  effect 
will  show  itself  within  a few  years, 
unlike  other  cancers  which  often  take 
10  or  20  years  before  showing  up.” 
After  the  accident,  more  than 
500,000  people  were  involved  in 
cleaning  up  the  area  surrounding  the 
nuclear  plant,  receiving  in  the  process 
far  greater  radiation  doses  than  the 
rest  of  the  general  population.  The 
largest  proportion  of  these  workers, 
about  130,000  in  all,  live  in  Ukraine. 
Howe,  who  works  with  a group  of  re- 
searchers from  the  National  Cancer 
Institute  in  the  United  States,  became 
involved  two  years  ago  in  efforts  to 
assess  leukemia  risks  among 
Ukrainian  cleanup  workers.  It  seemed 
more  feasible,  he  explained,  to  look 
at  the  situation  in  a single  republic 
rather  than  attempt  a study  encom- 
passing the  whole  of  the  former 
USSR. 

The  best  way  to  obtain  complete 
data  is  first  to  identify  anyone  in 
Ukraine  diagnosed  with  leukemia 
and  then  to  establish  whether  they 
helped  in  cleanup  work  at  Chernobyl 
When  Howe  began  looking  at  the 
possibilities  of  conducting  a study,  he 
discovered  that  each  of  the  30  insti- 
tutions in  Ukraine  that  treat  cancer 
patients  — including  those  with 
leukemia  — maintains  thorough 
records  in  the  form  of  card  files. 
What  was  missing,  however,  was  a 
system  that  compiled  all  the  data 
from  the  various  facilities. 

“The  obvious  way  to  do  it  is  to 
computerize  their  records  individu- 
ally and  then  simply  put  all  the  com- 
puter records  together  in  one  central 
place,”  Howe  said.  “You’ve  then  got 


a record  for  each  year  of  everybody 
who  develops  cancer.” 

After  discussions  with  officials 
from  the  oncology  institute  of  the 
Ukrainian  health  ministry,  Howe  set 
out  to  secure  funding  for  the  neces- 
sary computer  equipment  and  train- 
ing in  the  area  of  cancer  registration. 
The  registry,  which  will  have  its  cen- 
tral database  at  the  oncology  institute 
in  Kiev,  could  be  functional  by  the 
end  of  1994. 

Most  western  countries  have 
sophisticated  cancer  registries.  With 
this  type  of  system,  public  health  of- 
ficials can  chart  trends  in  the  inci- 
dence of  cancer  and  make  decisions 
accordingly  about  the  allocation  of  re- 
sources for  treatment.  In  Ukraine, 
where  an  estimated  150,000  cases  of 
cancer  are  diagnosed  every  year,  the 
introduction  of  a registry  should  hold 
tremendous  benefits. 

For  Howe’s  purposes,  data  pro- 
vided by  the  new  registry  may  further 
efforts  to  answer  some  of  the  finger- 
ing questions  that  surround  the  rela- 
tionship between  radiation  and 
leukemia.  “We’re  still  lacking  infor- 
mation on  the  quantification  of  that 
relationship.  Does  the  effect  [of  ex- 
posure] disappear  after  20  years  or 


does  it  go  on  longer?  Is  there  a 
difference  in  risk  if  you  get  a single 
large  exposure  as  opposed  to  a large 
exposure  accumulated  over  months? 
Observing  the  pattern  of  leukemia 
risk  from  radiation  exposure  may  also 
help  researchers  understand  the  bio 
logical  aspects  of  the  connection. 

The  Chernobyl  accident,  Howe 
said,  can  be  expected  to  result  in 
several  thousand  additional  cases  of 
cancers  of  all  types  in  the  former 
Soviet  Union.  But  for  the  most  part, 
the  increase  will  be  nearly  impossible 
to  measure,  since  it  will  be  spread 
over  many  years  and  over  large  pop 
ulations.  The  only  exceptions  may 
be  in  the  case  of  leukemia  among 
cleanup  workers,  and  possibly  in  the 
incidence  of  thyroid  cancer  among 
children. 

In  Howe’s  view,  neither  theory 
nor  evidence  points  towards  a true 
epidemic  of  cancer  cases  as  a likely 
consequence  of  Chernobyl.  None 
theless,  public  anxieties  over  the 
health  risks  due  to  the  1986  accident 
remain  as  intense  as  ever;  it  is,  Howe 
said,  part  of  the  psychological  fallout 
from  the  disaster.  “Setting  up  this 
registry  might  make  some  contribu- 
tion eventually  to  reassuring  people.” 
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Open  to  New  Ideas 


Students  on  their  way  to  classes  atErindale  College pass  the  newly  opened Kaneff 
Centre for  Management  & Social  Sciences.  The  two-storey  building  with  its 
multitude  of windows  houses  the  commerce,  economics  and  political  science  de- 
partments, psychology  and  geography  labs,  350-seat  lecture  hall  and  public 


art  gallery.  The  $6  million  centre  received fundraising  support  from  more 
than  800  corporate,  community  and  individual  donors  as  well  as  money  from 
the  provincial  government.  The  official  opening  will  be  held  Sept.  25. 


UTSA  Seeks  Funds  for  Staff  Support 


BY  DAVID  TODD 

The  University  should  spend 

some  of  the  money  freed  up  by 
the  government’s  transitional  assis- 
tance funding  to  support  projects  in 
such  areas  as  early  retirement,  job  re- 
training and  relocation  for  adminis- 
trative employees,  the  U of  T Staff 
Association  (UTSA)  says. 

Little  of  the  $3.5  million  in  tran- 
sitional funding  provided  by  the 
province  will  go  to  benefit  non- 
union administrative  staff,  said 
UTSA  president  Judith  Eichmanis. 
And  with  the  University  in  troubled 
financial  straits,  both  the  institution 
and  its  support  staff  would  gain  from 
programs  to  help  employees  make 
career  changes  or  retire  early. 

The  transitional  funding, 
Eichmanis  said,  is  helping  to  pay 
for  projects  that  would  otherwise 
have  been  funded  out  of  the  base 
budget.  The  administration  could 
now  take  some  of  the  money  it  had 
budgeted  to  spend  in  those  areas 
and  direct  it  instead  towards  volun- 


tary exit,  retraining  and  other  human 
resource  programs  for  administra- 
tive staff.  “It  would  be  a show  of 
faith  that  they  really  do  intend  to 
deal  properly  and  above  board  with 
the  people  who  work  for  them,”  she 
said. 

Dan  Lang,  assistant  vice-presi- 
dent (planning),  said  the  University 
is  committed  to  using  the  money 
freed  up  by  the  $3.5  million  gov- 
ernment contribution  to  extend  its 
own  transition  fund,  established  in 
1990  to  help  units  trim  expenses. 
The  $7  million  in  that  fund  has  all 
been  allocated  but  it  is  possible  that 
some  of  the  additional  money  now 
available  could  be  channelled  to- 
wards the  kind  of  initiatives  UTSA 
wants. 

“There  would  have  to  be  a com- 
petition, so  no  particular  proposal 
would  be  guaranteed  at  this  point,” 
Lang  said.  “But  what  the  staff  asso- 
ciation is  interested  in  is  as  legitimate 
as  anything  else.” 

On  Aug.  31,  Richard  Allen,  min- 
ister of  colleges  and  universities,  an- 


nounced that  U of  T would  receive 
support  for  six  projects  in  areas  rang- 
ing from  curriculum  renewal  to 
waste  recycling.  The  money  is  the 
University’s  share  of  the  $160  mil- 
lion transitional  assistance  fund  that 
the  province  established  in  January 
to  help  public  sector  agencies  re- 
structure their  operations.  The  gov- 
ernment earmarked  $22  million  of 
this  fund  for  universities. 

The  staff  association  started  voic- 
ing its  discontent  after  noting  that 
other  Ontario  universities  did  seek 
and  obtain  funding  for  early  retire- 
ments and  other  “human  resource 
adjustment”  programs  for  support 
staff.  Carleton  University,  for  ex- 
ample, received  $113,000  to  offer 
non-academic  staff  early  retirement 
or  “career  transition”  incentives. 
Eichmanis  said  the  University  could 
similarly  have  used  the  competition 
for  provincial  transitional  assistance 
funding  as  an  opportunity  to  secure 
funds  to  launch  much-needed  ini- 
tiatives for  administrative  staff  in 
these  areas,  but  no  such  projects 
made  it  onto  the  list  of  11  propos- 
als that  U of  T submitted  to  the 
province. 

The  University  did  receive  $1.1 
million  to  fund  early  retirements 
and  other  “voluntary  exits”  associat- 
ed with  curriculum  renewal  in  the 
Faculties  of  Arts  8c  Science  and 
Medicine.  Eichmanis,  however,  said 
this  scheme  is  directed  primarily  to- 
wards faculty,  with  few  administra- 
tive positions  affected. 

Originally,  the  administration  and 
the  U of  T employee  groups  with 
whom  it  developed  its  applications 
for  funding  intended  simply  to  sub- 
mit a proposal  for  a generic, 
University-wide  early  retirement  and 
voluntary  exit  program.  Under  such 
an  arrangement,  support  would  have 


been  available  for  voluntary  depar- 
tures by  staff  or  faculty  in  any  area  of 
the  institution.  But,  according  to 
Lang,  this  plan  was  derailed  by  the 
province’s  requirement  that  human 
resource  programs  such  as  those  pro- 
viding for  early  retirement  had  to 
be  linked  to  restructuring  initiatives. 

In  effect,  he  said,  the  criterion 
meant  that  all  such  programs  would 
have  to  be  targeted  at  particular  di- 
visions. Lang  noted  that  the  Ontario 
Council  on  University  Affairs 
(OCUA),  which  was  responsible  for 
evaluating  requests  from  institutions, 
confirmed  this  understanding  in  a 
letter  to  the  administration. 

Staff  association  representatives, 
however,  argue  that  the  administra- 
tion accepted  an  extremely  narrow 
interpretation  of  the  government 
guidelines.  John  Malcolm,  UTSA 
vice-president  (salary  and  benefits), 
said  some  other  universities  appear 
to  have  succeeded  in  securing  sup- 
port for  the  kind  of  institution- wide 
programs  that  U of  T assumed  to  be 
ruled  out. 

The  early  retirement  incentive 
scheme  submitted  by  the  University 
of  Ottawa,  for  example,  is  open  to 
participation  by  support  and  aca- 
demic staff  anywhere  in  the  institu- 
tion, rather  than  being  targeted  at  a 
specific  area. 

Alison  Hegarty,  chief  policy  ana- 
lyst with  the  grants  administration 
branch  of  the  Ministry  of  Colleges 
8c  Universities,  said  the  government 
required  only  that  early  retirement 
programs  and  other  human  resources 
adjustments  demonstrably  benefit  a 
restructuring  exercise  in  some  area  of 
the  institution.  The  tie-in  could  be 
as  simple  as  using  the  savings  gen- 
erated by  a human  resource  project 
in  one  division  to  fund  a restructur- 
ing project  in  another. 


Security  Considered 


The  murder  of  three 
Concordia  University  profes- 
sors last  month  has  prompted 
U of  T to  take  a closer  look  at  safe- 
ty precautions  on  campus. 

The  professors  were  gunned  down 
Aug.  24  after  a dispute  between 
Concordia’s  administration  and  fac- 
ulty member  Valery  Fabrikant,  who 
has  been  charged  in  the  shooting. 

“We  realized  after  Concordia  that 
we  don’t  have  a formalized  process 
for  people  who  are  aware  of  a po- 
tential dangerous  individual,”  Bryan 
Davies,  vice-president  (administra- 
tion), told  the  Sept.  14  meeting  of  the 


Business  Board. 

Janice  Oliver,  assistant  vice-pres- 
ident (operations  and  services),  will 
head  a team  of  faculty  and  adminis- 
trative staff  from  U of  T s three  cam- 
puses that  will  examine  the  matter. 
The  members  will  consider  the  need 
for  a process  to  permit  reporting  of 
potentially  dangerous  individuals. 
The  group  will  also  recommend 
mechanical  adjustments  that  would 
allow  “front-end  staff”  such  as 
receptionists  to  summon  help. 

The  group  is  scheduled  to  meet 
for  the  first  time  this  week  and  will 
report  back  to  Davies  next  month. 
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Suggests 

Loans 

Model 

BY  SUZANNE  SOTO 

The  Council  of  Ontario 
Universities  (COU)  is  calling 
for  the  implementation  of  an 
income-contingent  student  loan 
repayment  system  that  would  enable 
universities  to  raise  tuition  fees. 

The  proposal,  however,  is  being 
met  with  mixed  reviews.  It  is  cur- 
rently being  circulated  to  various 
members  of  the  Ontario  university 
community  for  comment. 

COU  president  Peter  George  said 
the  plan  — entitled  Guaranteed 
Ontario  Assistance  Loans  for 
Students  (GOALS)  — is  based  on  a 
model  developed  for  the  council  by 
Professor  David  Stager  of  the 
Department  of  Economics. 

Under  GOALS,  Ontario  students 
could  apply  for  a “GOALS  advance” 
or  loan.  Parents’  income  would  not  be 
taken  into  account  to  determine  el- 
igibility and  the  loans  would  only 
pay  for  tuition  fees.  Food,  housing 
and  transportation  costs  would  con- 
tinue to  be  the  responsibility  of  stu- 
dents but  help  with  these  expenses 
could  still  be  provided  by  existing 
student  aid  and  loans  plans. 

GOALS  loans  would  be  subject  to 
interest  charges  from  the  time  of  bor- 
rowing and  become  repayable  upon 
graduation  or  departure  from  uni- 
versity or  college.  Payments,  to  be 
collected  through  the  income-tax 
system,  would  be  based  on  the  bor- 
rower’s earnings.  Those  who  are 
unemployed  or  earn  less  than  a 
minimum  amount  — for  example, 
$22,000  a year  — would  not  have  to 
pay.  Payments  would  stop  after  a 
fixed  number  of  years,  between  20 
and  25,  whether  or  not  the  loan  was 
repaid  in  full. 

The  provincial  government  would 
not  have  to  spend  any  money  to  es- 
tablish or  administer  the  program, 
says  COU’s  proposal,  because  the 
start-up  capital  would  come  from 
the  sale  of  government  bonds  to 
private  investors. 

President  Robert  Prichard  said 
U of  T believes  students  can  pay  a 
larger  share  of  their  university  edu- 
cation costs.  “But  it  is  also  urgent 
that  there  be  reform  of  student 
assistance  programs  to  ensure  that 
all  qualified  students  have  adequate 
access  to  financial  aid  to  support  their 
studies,”  he  said.  He  favours  an  in- 
come contingent  loan  system  which, 
if  properly  designed,  “would  be  an 
improvement  over  the  current  fi- 
nancial aid  systems  available  to  our 
students.” 

Professor  Bill  Graham,  presi- 
dent of  the  U of  T Faculty 
Association,  called  COU s proposal 
“diabolical”  and  said  it  is  merely  an 
attempt  to  push  the  costs  of  educa- 
tion onto  students’  backs  instead  of 
where  they  belong  — with  govern- 
ments and  taxpayers. 

Farrah  Jinha,  president  of  the 
Students’  Administrative  Council 
(SAC),  said  GOALS  is  “an  inter- 
esting concept,  but  we  have  a lot  of 
questions  about  it.” 


FOR  UNITARIANS,  RELIGIOUS  TRUTH 

must  be  compatible  with  reason  and  knowledge.  Being 
religious  does  not  require  believing  in  the  implausible. 


☆ 


First  Unitarian  Congregation  of  Toronto 

St.  Clair  Avenue  at  Avenue  Road 
Sunday  Service  at  3:00  p.m. 

Call  924-9654  for  further  information 


The  1992  Jacob  Bronouishi  memorial  lecture 

Pathways  to  the  Global  Village 

Fibre  Optics  and  Their  Use  in  Telecommunications 


Charles  Kuen  Kao 


Vice-Chancellor, 
Chinese  University 
of  Hong  Kong 


Tuesday, 


September  29, 

1992 

8:00  p.m. 

Wetmore  Hall,  New  College 

(Hrai  St  & Classic  Ave.  Enter  at21  OassicA'e) 
Alumni,  students,  faculty,  staff  and  the  public 
are  cordially  invited. 


free  omission 


IraqigP 
Si ■- 


m 


lecture  is 


in  part  by  Monnex  Insurance. 


JAPAN  — POSITION  IN 
CANADIAN  STUDIES 


Kwansei  Gakuin  University  in  Nishinomiya,  Japan,  seeks  a 
Visiting  Professor  of  Canadian  Studies  for  the  periods  April  1993 
to  March  1994  or  September  1993  to  July  1994.  Responsibilities 
include  teaching,  in  English,  French  or  Japanese,  courses  on 
contemporary  Canada.  Qualifications  include  Canadian  citizen- 
ship or  landed  immigrant  status  and  appointment  as  a member 
of  the  faculty  of  the  University  of  Toronto.  Fields  of  teaching:  art, 
education,  geography,  history,  literature,  psychology,  sociology, 
religious  studies,  anthropology,  social  welfare,  political  science, 
public  administration,  economics,  business  administration,  etc. 
Travel  costs  and  furnished  accommodation  will  be  provided  in 
addition  to  salary  based  on  level  of  appointment.  Deadline  for 
application:  October  31, 1992.  For  further  details  please  call 
Professor  K.R.  Thompson,  Registrar,  Victoria  College,  585-4405. 


HARCOURTS  LIMITED 


Since 


1842 


OFFICIAL 

UNIVERSITY  OF  TORONTO 
ROBES 


ALL  CANADIAN  AND  FOREIGN  UNIVERSITIES 

26  Duncan  Street  TORONTO  (416)  977-4408 


U N I V E R S I T Y OF  TORONTO  BOOKSTORE 
and  McClelland  & Stewart  present 

SANDRA  ROHINTON 
BIRDSELL  MISTRY 

winner  of  the  Books  in  Canada  First  Novel  winner  of  the  Governor  General's  Award 

Award  for  The  Missing  Child  reading  from  Such  A Long  Journey 

Readings  from  The  Chrome  Suite  and  Such  A Long  Journey 


The  Chrome  Me 


SANDRA 

BIRDSELL 


SUCH  A LONG 
JOURNE y 


/To  HI  N'T  ON  MISTRY 


HART  HOUSE  THEATRE  Thursday.,  Sept.  24th  7:30pm 

7 Hart  House  Circle  ( extension  of  Wellesley  St.  W)  For  Tickets  Call  978-8668 
$3.00  general  admission  $2.00  students  & seniors  Box  Office  hours:  11am  - 5pm 


UWVHtStTY 


Confidential  advice  and  assistance  with  problems  unsolved  through 
regular  university  channels  is  available  to  all  students,  faculty  and 
administrative  staff  of  the  three  U of  T campuses. 


Office  of  the  University  Ombudsperson,  University  of  Toronto 

16  Hart  House  Circle,  Toronto,  Ontario  M5S  1A1  Telephone:  978-4874 


UNIVERSITY  OF  TORONTO  BOOKSTORE 

and  Knopf  Canada  present 

GERMAINE 
GREER 

Twenty  years  after  The  Female  F.nnnr-h 
exploded  onto  the  scene,  changing  the 
way  women  thought  about  themselves  and 
sexuality,  Germaine  Greer  gives  us  a book 
to  stand  alongside  it:  a definitive,  deeply 
informative  study  of  the  profound  change 
women  experience  during  menopause. 

in  a dialogue  about  her  new  book 

THE  CHANGE 

Women,  Ageing  and  the  Menopause 

with  Adrienne  Clarkson 

CONVOCATION  HALL  Tuesday,  October  6th  7:30pm 

$5.00  general  admission  $4.00  students  &seniors  Tickets  available  at: 

The  Umversity  of  Toronto  Bookstore  214  College  St.  in  the  Koffler  Centre 
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JEWEL  RANDOLPH 


Creative  Force 


Peter  Dale  Scott,  U of  T’s  writer-in-residence  at  New  College  this  fall,  is  waiting — pen  in  hand — for  visitors  to  his 
office  who  want  help  with  their  poetry  or  to  discuss  his  works.  Scott,  a Montreal  native  and  English  professor  on 
sabbatical from  the  University  of California  at  Berkeley,  is  best  known  for  his  poetry  on  politics,  his  personal  world  and 
feelings for  his  craft.  In  1988  he  was  a finalist  for  the  Governor  General’s  award  for  poetry. 


With  tough  times  ahead,  the  Business  Board 
has  some  serious  issues  to  deal  with  in  1992-93.  Yet 
there  is  still  room  for  the  odd  touch  of  humour. 
During  introductions  at  the  first  meeting  Sept.  14 
Neil  Dobbs,  assistant  secretary  to  Governing  Council 
and  self-described  “humble  scribe,”  explained  how  he 
records  proceedings:  “When  Paul  Cadario  [a  mem- 
ber known  for  his  strong  views]  says  something  is  ab- 
solute nonsense,  I write  ‘A  member  expressed  seri- 
ous concern.’  ” Undoubtedly  the  Dobbs  diplomacy  is 
much  appreciated  by  spontaneous  board  members. 


In  U of  T’s  ongoing  screen  career,  the 

International  Student  Centre  has  captured  a part  in 
Canadian  director  (and  U of  T alumnus)  David 
Cronenberg’s  latest  opus,  M Butterfly  about  a French 
diplomat  and  Chinese  opera  star.  The  centre  will 
play  the  role  of  the  French  embassy  in  Peking  around 
the  time  of  the  cultural  revolution.  Shooting  is  sched- 
uled for  Sept.  30  and  Oct.  1,  2,  5 and  6.  Laurie 
Meretsky,  U of  T’s  film  liaison  officer,  said  the  pro- 
duction needed  a location  that  could  be  dressed  to 
look  like  an  embassy  and  ISC,  with  its  high-ceilinged 
rooms  and  wide  foyer,  fit  the  bill  more  than  ade- 
quately. With  several  days  required  to  prepare  the  centre 
for  the  shoot,  and  several  days  afterward  to  put  ev- 
erything back  in  order,  Meretsky  predicts  about  two 
weeks  of  “confusion”  at  ISC.  Still,  the  centre  will  func- 
tion more  or  less  normally  for  the  duration.  The  film, 
starring  British  actor  Jeremy  Irons,  is  an  adaptation 
of  David  Henry  Hwang’s  acclaimed  Broadway  play. 


Parking  May  Move  Underground 


\ N UNDERGROUND  PARKING 
-Z~\garage,  rejected  by  popular  con- 
sent a couple  of  years  ago  when  pro- 
posed for  the  back  campus,  will  prob- 
ably be  built  on  St.  George  St.  across 
from  Innis  College. 

The  site  is  currently  used  for 
above-ground  parking  spaces. 
However,  they  will  disappear  when  a 
new  building  for  the  Faculty  of 
Management  and  a residence  for 
Innis  College  students  are  built  on 
the  St.  George  St.  lot,  the  Business 
Board  heard  Sept.  14. 

In  1990  environmental  groups  and 
other  concerned  members  of  the 
University  protested  and  were  suc- 
cessful in  stopping  a proposal  to  build 
a parking  garage  beneath  the  back 
campus.  However,  the  need  for  park- 
ing spaces  has  not  disappeared  and  a 
report  by  UC  principal  Lynd 
Forguson  recommended  last  spring 
that  a new  parking  facility  be  built,  ei- 
ther above  or  below  ground,  but  not 
on  the  back  campus. 

The  board  approved  that  up  to 


$940,000  be  spent  in  architects’  and 
consultants’  fees  for  designing  a site 
plan  for  the  St.  George  St.  plot.  Full 
approval  for  the  residence  and  park- 
ing lot  will  be  sought  next  month 
from  the  three  boards  of  Governing 
Council  and,  if  approved,  the  project 
will  go  before  Council  in  December. 
The  plans  for  the  management  build- 
ing will  proceed  through  the  approval 
process  when  government  funding 
is  committed. 

The  three  projects  are  top  priori- 
ties for  the  University,  said  Janice 
Oliver,  assistant  vice-president  (op- 
erations and  services).  The  garage 
and  the  residence  are  ancillary  oper- 
ations and  will  be  self-supporting 
while  the  management  building  is 
eligible  for  Ontario  government 
funding.  Gordon  Cressy,  vice-pres- 
ident (development  and  university 
relations),  said  the  City  of  Toronto 
will  also  help  fund  the  project.  It  will 
contribute  $1  million  over  two  years 
towards  construction  and  has 
promised  to  discuss  zoning  approval 


as  soon  as  possible.  Municipal  assis- 
tance for  a University  capital  project 
is  unusual  and  is  partly  a result  of 
the  city’s  wish  to  create  employment 
opportunities,  Cressy  noted. 

Avie  Bennett,  a government 
member  of  the  board,  said  there  is  an 
abundance  of  empty  office  space 
downtown  and  suggested  the  facul- 
ty examine  a leasing  arrangement. 
Professor  Basil  Kalymon  of  man- 
agement, who  was  chair  of  the  user 
committee  for  the  building,  said  his 
group  considered  that  option.  In  the 
long  run,  however,  downtown  space 
would  be  too  expensive,  he  said,  and 
students  would  have  difficulty  going 
back  and  forth  between  there  and 
classes  on  campus. 

The  faculty  is  currently  housed  in 
three  different  buildings,  two  of  them 
rented.  A lack  of  space  affects  the 
quality  and  the  efficiency  of  the  pro- 
grams, said  Elizabeth  Wilson,  an 
assistant  dean  and  director  of  devel- 
opment for  the  faculty,  in  an  interview 
later. 


Leslie 

Trounce 


Alumni  Guide  Promotes  Personal  Safety 


Avoid  poorly  lit,  deserted 

areas  at  night.  Carry  emergen- 
cy taxi  fare  if  you  can.  And  never 
prop  doors  open  or  let  a stranger 
into  your  building.  Common-sense 
suggestions  like  these  form  the  heart 
of  a new  personal  safety  guide. 

Separate  guides  have  been 
developed  for  the  St.  George, 
Scarborough  and  Erindale  campuses, 
offering  advice  on  keeping  safe  while 
in  public  places  and  University  build- 
ings or  while  jogging  on  campus.  In 
addition,  each  features  a campus 
map  displaying  the  locations  of 
emergency  and  pay  telephones,  bank 


machines  and  University  police 
offices. 

The  U of  T Alumni  Association 
(UTAA),  which  has  been  support- 
ing personal  safety  initiatives  at  the 
University  for  the  past  two  years, 
provided  $10,000  for  the  project. 
“There’s  a huge  population  of  people 
who  move  through  the  campuses  on 
any  given  day  or  night  and  we  want 
them  all  to  be  thinking  safety,”  said 
Mark  Weisdorf,  UTAA  president. 

The  guide  is  intended  for  students 
and  staff  as  well  as  for  visitors  to  the 
campuses.  It  includes  statements 
from  the  president,  the  UTAA  and 


student  associations  concerning  the 
University  s commitment  to  personal 
safety  along  with  information  about 
the  campus  police  force.  “It’s  meant 
to  be  a kind  of  self-help  guide,”  said 
Susan  Addario,  the  University’s  per- 
sonal safety  awareness  officer.  “But 
it’s  also  meant  to  alert  people  to  those 
organizations  or  parts  of  the 
University  that  have  some  responsi- 
bility for  maintaining  safety  and 
security  on  campus.” 

The  University  has  printed  15,000 
copies  for  the  St.  George  campus, 
and  5,000  each  for  the  two  suburban 
campuses. 


The  great  Canadian  encyclopedia  give-away 
at  Hart  House  Sept.  9-11  provided  staff  and  volun- 
teers with  some  insights  into  human  nature.  Leslie 
Trounce,  alumni  liaison  assistant,  helped  to  dis- 
tribute the  books  and  observed  how  some  students 
returned  for  more  than  one  helping.  Others,  mainly 
females,  allowed  male  students  to  do  the  honourable 
thing  by  carrying  their  20-pound  set  of  books.  Some 
returned  to  ask  whom  they  should  thank  for  the  gift, 
including  a very  grateful  graduate  student  whose 
newborn  baby  daughter,  he  said,  is  destined  to  ben- 
efit as  much  as  he. 

When  prominent  Torontonians  were  asked 

to  name  some  “extraordinary”  locales  around  the  city 
for  the  book  Toronto  Places:  A Context  for  Urban 
Design,  their  choices  included  the  Victoria  University 
quadrangle  and  Soldiers’  Tower.  More  recendy,  an- 
other U of  T site  has  been  deemed  extraordinary  — 
although  not  quite  in  the  same  sense.  Robarts  Library 
earned  second  place  in  a phone-in  poll  conducted  by 
CBC  Radio’s  Metro  Morning  show  to  determine  “the 
ugliest  building  in  Toronto.”  Dan  Lawson,  produc- 
er of  the  segment,  said  Robarts-haters  complained 
that  this  glowering  example  of  the  brutalist  archi- 
tectural style  is  “out  of  scale”  and  “not  in  keeping”  with 
its  surroundings.  The  survey,  done  the  week  of  Sept. 
14,  was  not  exacdy  scientific:  in  all,  about  80  people 
phoned  to  offer  their  opinions.  Of  those,  four  gave 
a thumbs-down  to  Robarts,  roughly  half  the  number 
who  expressed  their  loathing  for  the  first-place  fin- 
isher, the  condominium  complexes  at  Harbourfront. 
The  Hudson’s  Bay  Centre  and  the  Art  Gallery  of 
Ontario  expansion  shared  third  spot.  According  to 
Lawson  almost  every  caller  to  the  show  had  a different 
choice:  “There’s  hardly  a major  structure  in  the  city 
that  somebody  doesn’t  like.”  Among  the  also-rans 
were  Sidney  Smith  Hall  (“a  testimony  to  that  peri- 
od of  Toronto  architecture  best  known  as  Early 
Urban  Ugly,”  the  caller  harrumphed),  and  Northrop 
Frye  Hall.  Lawson  himself  offered  a bit  of  a defence 
for  poor  Robarts,  noting  that  brutalist  buildings  rep- 
resent a deliberate  reaction  against  “pretty”  archi- 
tecture. “In  being  ugly,”  he  explained,  “it’s  fulfilling 
the  role  that  the  architects,  in  their  esoteric  way, 
wanted  it  to  play.”  Gee,  that  makes  us  feel  so  much 
better. 
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Reach  a circulation 
of  15 ,000 


Place  your 
Classified 
advertisements 
in 


Arts  and  Science 
Council  By-Election 


Nominations  open  on  Monday,  September  21, 
for  positions  on  the  general  committee  and  other 
committees  of  the  Faculty  of  Arts  and  Science 
Council. 


Tin:  Bulletin 


For  details  on 
prices  and  deadlines, 
please 

call  978-2106 


Nomination  forms  and  a list  of  vacancies  are  avail- 
able at  the  Office  of  the  Dean,  Office  of  the  Faculty 
Registrar,  departments,  offices  of  college  registrars 
and  student  organizations.  Completed  forms  must 
be  received  in  the  Office  of  the  Dean  no  later  than 
4:00  p.m.,  Friday,  October  2,  in  order  to  be  valid. 


Mac  to  School  1992! 

Buying  an  Apple®  Macintosh1 ' has  just  become  easier!  Complete 

Mac  solutions  are  now  available  at  the  Computer  Shop.  These  * 

packages  include  System  7,  keyboard,  and  all  necessary  cables. 


' A 


System 


StyleWriter™  LaserWriter®  LS 


Macintosh  Classic M 

4 Mb  RAM,  40  Mb  hard  drive $1,390 

Macintosh  Classic  II 

4Mb  RAM,  40  Mb  hard  drive 1,665 

4Mb  RAM,  80  Mb  hard  drive 1,850 

Macintosh  LC II  with  Apple  12”  RGB  monitor 

4 Mb  RAM,  40  Mb  hard  drive 2,315 

4 Mb  RAM,  80  Mb  hard  drive  (with  extended  keyboard!) 2,775 

Macintosh  LC  II  with  Apple  13”  RGB  monitor 

4 Mb  RAM,  80  Mb  hard  drive  (with  extended  keyboard!) 3,145 

Macintosh  Ilsi  with  Apple  12”  RGB  monitor 

3 Mb  RAM,  40  Mb  hard  drive  (with  extended  keyboard!)... 
Macintosh  Ilsi  with  Apple  13"  RGB  monitor 

3 Mb  RAM,  40Mb  hard  drive  (with  extended  keyboard!) 3,635 


$1,950 

2,225 

2,405 

2,870 

3,330 

3,700 

3,825 

4,210 


PowerBook m 100 
4 Mb  RAM,  40  Mb  hard  drive 
only  $1,  685 


U of  T Computer  Shop 

214  College  St.  3rd  floor 


Authorized  Dealer 


Apple,  the  Apple  logo,  and  LivcrWriler  are  registered  trade  marks  of  Apple  Computer,  liu . Macintosh,  Mac.  Style-Writer,  "Mac  to 
Sch(M)l"  and  PowcrBt  >ok  arc  trade  marks  of  Apple  Computer,  Inc  Classic  is  a trade  mark  licensed  to  Apple  Computer,  Inc. 


978-7947 


Computer  Courses 

tor 

TACUtTV.  STATE  AND  GRADUATE  STUDENTS 


Introduction  to  ABASE  IV 

Introduction  to  DOS 

Introduction  to  Excel  on  the  Macintosh 

Introduction  to  FoxBASE+/Mac 

HyperCard  Seminar 

Introduction  to  Lotus  1-2-3 

Introduction  to  PageMaker  4.0 


Introduction  to  SAS  on  the  PC 
Intermediate  SAS-Data  Processing 
Intermediate  SAS-Statistics 
SAS/GRAPH  Seminar 
Microsoft  Word  on  the  Macintosh 
Introduction  to  WordPerfect  5.1 
Advanced  WordPerfect  5.1  Topics 


Netv  courses  added  this  Fall!! 


Introduction  to  the  Macintosh  Introduction  to  the  PC 

Microsoft  Word  on  the  PC  Managing  the  Hard  Disk 


&MAU  MASS  S/EES  AND  CONTTNUTA/G  SUPPORT  ATTER  THE  COURSES 

To  find  out  about  course  dates  and  registration  procedures,  or  to  book  a place  in  any 
of  these  courses,  please  contact  Irene  Rosiecki  at  978-4565. 


University  of  Toronto  Computing  Services.  4 Bancroft  Avenue 


Prize  Winner  Combines 
Work,  Raising  Children 


A CANCER  RESEARCHER  AND  AN 
economist  interested  in  labour 
and  development  issues  are  U of  T’s 
1992  John  Charles  Polanyi  Prize 
winners. 

Mary  Sopta,  a post-doctoral  fellow 
connected  with  the  cancer  research 
division  at  the  Hospital  for  Sick 
Children,  and  Professor  Dwayne 
Benjamin  of  the  Department  of 
Economics  will  receive  the  presti- 
gious $15,000  awards.  They  join  four 
other  scholars  from  various  universi- 
ties around  the  province.  The  provin- 
cial government  awards  these  prizes 
annually  to  outstanding  researchers 
and  scholars  who  plan  to  continue 
post-doctoral  studies  at  an  Ontario 
university. 

“I  knew  that  I had  a chance  but  I 
didn’t  really  expect  to  win,”  said 
Sopta,  who  earned  her  PhD  in 
molecular  and  medical  genetics  from 
U of  T in  1990.  At  present  she  works 
with  Professor  Robert  Phillips  of  the 
Departments  of  Immunology  and 
Molecular  8c  Medical  Genetics,  di- 
rector of  the  division  of  immunolo- 
gy and  cancer  research  at  the  Hospital 
for  Sick  Children. 

Sopta  is  part  of  a team  of  scientists 
from  the  hospital  and  the  Banting  8c 
Best  Department  of  Medical 
Research  whose  work  deals  with  a 
form  of  childhood  cancer  known  as 
retinoblastoma.  The  researchers  are 
studying  a protein  produced  by  the 
gene  that  is  associated  with  this  dis- 
ease. The  protein  appears  to  regulate 
genes  that  in  turn  regulate  cell 
growth,  and  the  investigative  team 
is  attempting  to  understand  the 
mechanism  involved. 

Sopta  has  two  young  children,  a 
circumstance  that  she  says  is  un- 
common for  a female  scientist  in  the 


early  stages  of  her  career.  “With  kids 
you  can’t  always  work  14  hours  a day 
seven  days  a week  and  sometimes 
that’s  considered  a drawback.  But 
your  brain  function  isn’t  affected  by 
having  kids.  If  you  can’t  work  as 
many  hours,  you  just  work  smarter. 
You  don’t  necessarily  have  to  choose 
between  career  and  family.” 

A Toronto  native,  she  received  her 
BSc  in  chemistry  and  biochemistry 
from  the  University  in  1980.  She 
worked  as  a research  technician  with 
a now-defunct  biotechnology  firm 
and  later  at  U of  T,  before  beginning 
her  graduate  studies  in  1984. 

Benjamin,  who  grew  up  in 
Ottawa,  attended  U of  T as  an  un- 
dergraduate and  in  1984  completed 
a BSc  in  economics  and  quantitative 
methods.  He  earned  his  MA  and 
PhD  from  Princeton  University  and 
in  July  1989  joined  the  U ofT  faculty. 

Principal  among  his  interests  is 
the  study  of  labour  markets  in 
developing  countries.  Benjamin’s 
dissertation  dealt  with  rural  labour 
markets  in  Java,  and  much  of  his 
work  over  the  past  three  years  rep- 
resents a continuation  of  that  study. 
The  Polanyi  prize  money  may 
enable  him  to  travel  to  Indonesia 
to  obtain  more  statistical  data  for 
his  research. 

“In  developing  countries  you  may 
have  growth  rates  of  seven  or  eight 
percent  a year,”  Benjamin  said. 
“When  you  look  at  the  behaviour  of 
individuals  or  households  in  these 
countries,  you’re  following  them 
during  periods  of  phenomenal  eco- 
nomic and  structural  change.  You 
can  see  how  they  cope  with  it  and 
how  income  distribution  and  pover- 
ty are  affected.  Those  are  the  kinds  of 
dynamic  questions  I’m  interested  in.” 


Energy  Fund  Debated 


UOF  T SHOULD  FORMALLY 
establish  an  energy  manage- 
ment fund  to  pay  for  much-needed 
upgrading  of  campus  utility  systems, 
say  officials  in  the  utilities  division  of 
facilities  and  services. 

Jom  Braches,  utilities  director,  and 
Attila  Keszei,  resources  management 
engineer  of  facilities  and  services, 
said  they  don’t  want  to  have  to  “beg” 
the  Business  Board  and  Governing 
Council  for  money  every  time  they 
need  to  replace  high-energy  light 
bulbs  with  more  efficient  ones  or  in- 
stall new  piping. 

The  fund,  which  would  require 
start-up  capital  of  $500,000  to 
$1  million,  would  be  managed  by  its 
own  committee,  pay  back  the  in- 
vestment and  become  self-sufficient 
in  about  four  years,  Braches  said.  It 
would  allow  the  University  to  take 
part  in  energy-saving  initiatives 
offered  by  Ontario  Hydro  and  the  pro- 
vincial government.  These  projects 
require  participating  institutions  to 
pay  about  half  the  cost  — a situation 
they  cannot  take  advantage  of  now, 
Braches  and  Keszei  said,  because 
there  is  no  extra  money  in  their 
budget. 

However,  Janice  Oliver,  assistant 
vice-president  (operations  and  ser- 
vices), said  U of  T established  a fund 


this  year  for  energy  management  pro- 
jects although  it  may  not  be  the 
same  as  what  is  now  being  proposed. 
The  budget  committee  approved 
$200,000  worth  of  projects  for  util- 
ities, she  said.  But  since  the  division 
estimated  the  upgrading  would  save 
the  University  about  $50,000,  this 
was  taken  into  account.  “If  you  want 
to  look  at  a true  net,  I suppose  you 
can  say  they  are  getting  $150,000 
but  the  University  has  invested 
$200,000.” 

Resource  allocation  is  handled  by 
the  budget  committee,  Oliver  said, 
and  all  units  must  go  through  the 
same  process. 

By  calculating  how  many  kilowatts 
of  energy  per  square  foot  the 
University  uses,  Braches  and  Keszei 
estimate  the  division  has  saved 
U of  T about  $60  million  in  the  past 
20  years.  However  “none  of  that  has 
been  reinvested  into  energy  man- 
agement,” Keszei  said.  The  money, 
he  added,  has  been  absorbed  into  the 
University’s  general  operating  budget. 

Although  the  division  has  achieved 
large  savings,  it  should  look  beyond 
its  own  interests  to  the  whole  picture, 
Oliver  said.  “Without  those  savings, 
the  University  would  have  had  much 
more  significant  cuts,  so  the  whole 
University  has  benefited.” 
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In  Memoriam 

Ham  Helped  Found  Cancer  Institute 


Professor  Emeritus  Arthur 
Worth  Ham,  founder  of  U ofTs 
Department  of  Medical  Biophysics 
and  the  Ontario  Cancer  Institute’s 
division  of  biological  research,  died 
Sept.  6 at  Scarborough’s  Seven  Oaks 
Nursing  Home.  He  was  90  years  old. 

Bom  in  Brantford,  Ontario,  Ham 
graduated  from  the  University’s 
Faculty  of  Medicine  in  1926.  He  in- 
terned at  Wellesley  Hospital  and 
then  completed  post-graduate  stud- 
ies at  the  Washington  School  of 
Medicine  in  Missouri.  He  returned 
to  U of  T in  1932  as  an  associate 
professor  of  anatomy  and  later  became 
full  professor  in  charge  of  histology. 

In  the  1940s  Ham  wrote  Ham’s 
Histology , a textbook  on  body  tissues 
at  the  microscopic  level  that  has  been 
read  by  millions  of  medical  students 
around  the  world.  The  book,  first 
published  in  the  1950s,  has  been  re- 
vised and  reprinted  eight  times  in 
five  languages. 

In  subsequent  years  Ham  gained 
wide  recognition  for  research  and 
writings  on  bone  growth  and  repair 
and  on  cancer.  One  of  the  founders 
of  the  Canadian  Cancer  Institute, 
he  toured  the  country  in  the  1940s 
campaigning  for  more  cancer  research. 

Between  1956  and  1963  he  head- 
ed the  biological  research  unit  at  the 
Ontario  Cancer  Institute  located  at 
the  Princess  Margaret  Hospital.  It 
was  during  this  time  that  Dr.  Ruth 
Kurdyak,  who  graduated  from  the 
Faculty  of  Medicine  in  1960,  en- 
rolled in  one  of  his  classes.  “I  have 
memories  of  him  being  a very  warm 


and  genial  individual  who  made  stu- 
dents feel  comfortable  about  the  sub- 
ject he  was  teaching,”  said  Kurdyak, 
now  executive  director  of  U of  T’s 
Medical  Alumni  Association. 

In  1965  Ham  became  head  of  the 
University’s  Department  of  Medical 
Biophysics.  He  also  chaired  the 
anatomy  department  for  a year 
before  retiring  in  1966.  He  was 
named  Professor  Emeritus  in  1972. 
Professor  Arthur  Axelrad  of  the 
Department  of  Anatomy  8c  Cell 
Biology,  who  worked  under  Ham  in 
both  anatomy  and  medical  bio- 
physics, remembers  him  as  “truly  a 
gendeman  and  a scholar.” 

“Feelings  of  love  and  admiration 
were  inspired  in  people  who  came 
in  contact  with  Arthur  Ham,”  said 
Axelrad,  who  delivered  the  eulogy 
at  a memorial  service  for  Ham  on 
Sept.  15.  “He  was  a benevolent, 
father-like  figure  to  many.” 


Thousands  of  popular  and  academic 
books.  Sale  sponsored  by- 
Friends  of  Victoria  University  Library  and 
Vic's  Secondhand  Bookshop. 

At  Wymilwood,  150  Charles  St.  West, 
Friday,  Oct.  2,  11  a.m.  - 8 p.m.  and 
Saturday,  Oct.  3,  10  a.m.  - 4 p.m. 
Cash  and  carry.  Book  donations  welcome. 
Information  585-4585/4500. 


Oh  what  a 
feeling! 


Our  insides 
will  warm  you  inside 


(for  less  than  you’d  expect). 

Venture  Inn  captures  all  the  warmth  of  a country  inn, 
at  rates  which  are  surprisingly  reasonable. 


► Complimentary  Continental  Breakfast 

► Minutes  away  from  the  U of  T campus 

► Close  to  shopping  and  entertainment 

► Meeting  rooms  and  boardroom  suites  available 

► Special  Group  Rates  available 


Psychology  Ranks  Highly 


The  University’s  Department 
of  Psychology  not  only  pro- 
duces a large  number  of  papers  each 
year  but  they  are  cited  often  and  have 
a high  degree  of  impact  in  the  field, 
a new  study  has  concluded. 

The  study,  which  examined  50 
university  psychology  departments 
in  North  America  and  Europe, 
ranked  U of  T among  the  top  10  in 
all  three  areas. 

Conducted  by  Eugene  Garfield, 
president  of  Philadelphia’s  Institute 
for  Scientific  Information  which  pub- 
lishes  the  journal  index  Current 
Contents/Social  & Behavioral  Sciences, 
the  study  included  psychology 
departments  that  produced  at  least 
100  papers  between  1986  and  1990. 

Acting 

Principals 

TWO  NEW  acting  principals 
have  been  appointed  in  the 
Faculty  of  Arts  8c  Science. 

Professor  John  Perz  of  physics  at 
Scarborough  will  take  the  place  of 
Professor  Paul  Thompson,  principal 
of  Scarborough  College,  who  is  on 
leave  in  1992-93,  and  Professor 
Arthur  Sherk  of  the  Department  of 
Mathematics  will  act  as  principal  of 
University  College  while  Professor 
Lynd  Forguson  is  on  leave. 

Professor  Paul  Gooch  of  the 
School  of  Graduate  Studies  has  been 
appointed  acting  dean  of  SGS  dur- 
ing Dean  Jon  Cohen’s  one-year  leave. 


It  then  analyzed  about  50,000 
original  research  articles,  reviews  and 
technical  notes  published  in  more 
than  225  psychology  journals  dur- 
ing the  five-year  period. 

A count  of  the  number  of  articles 
from  each  psychology  department 
revealed  that  U of  T had  generated 
437  papers.  This  made  it  the  sixth 
most  productive  department  behind 
the  Universities  of  California  at  Los 
Angeles,  Illinois,  Michigan, 
Minnesota  and  Pittsburgh. 

“We  have  a mid-sized  department 
with  about  60  people,”  said  Professor 
Martin  Wall,  chair  of  the  depart- 
ment. “Nevertheless,  we  ranked  quite 
high  and  ahead  of  Harvard  and 
Stanford  Universities.” 

In  calculating  the  number  of  cita- 
tions the  articles  had  received  in  other 
publications,  U ofT  again  topped 
Harvard  and  Stanford.  It  ranked 
fourth  behind  Illinois,  UCLA  and 
Michigan  with  2,088  citations  out 
of  a total  of  94,000  citations  for  all 
50,000  articles. 

In  an  attempt  to  measure  the 
relative  impact  that  psychology 
departments  had,  Garfield  divided 
the  94,000  citations  by  the  50,000 
papers  and  concluded  that  U of  T’s 
impact  ratio  was  high  enough  to  earn 
it  a fifth  placing  in  the  rankings,  just 
behind  Camegie-Mellon,  Princeton, 
Oxford  and  Vermont. 

“We  are  very  pleased  because  this 
is  a reflection  of  the  kind  of  quality 
that  we’ve  been  maintaining  here  in 
our  research  output,”  said  Wall. 


Special  U of  T Rate  - $65 
(416)  964-1220 

Country  Warmth 
at  a Comfortable  Price 

89  Avenue  Road,  Toronto,  Ontario,  M5R  2G3 


Metamorphosis 

An  Introduction  to  Women’s 
History  and  Resources  on  Campus 


What:  An  information  event  for  Faculty, 

Librarians,  Staff  and  Students 
interested  in  women’s  issues. 

Where:  East  Common  Room,  Hart  House 
St.  George  Campus 

When:  September  30,  1992,  Noon  to  2:00  p.m. 

Food:  Bag  lunches  will  be  on  sale  in  the 

Arbor  Room;  beverages  and 
cookies  will  be  provided. 

R.S.V.P.:  Status  of  Women  Office  at  978-2196 

Sponsored  by  the  Joint  Status  of  Women  Committees  and  the 
University  of  Toronto. 
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Mediterranean  specialties  include  cous  cous,  iamb,  hummus,  falafel,  tabbouleh,  vegetarian  pasta  & seafood. 

Open  daily  'til  11p.m.  • Sunday  brunch  • Group  reservations  • Fully  licensed  • 124  Harbord  St.  961-3404 


J 


fl)*n  Gallery  Gabor  Ltd. 

587  Markham  Street,  Toronto,  Ontario  M6G  2L7 
Telephone:  (416)  534-1839 

St.  George  Campus 
of  the 

University  of  Toronto 
depicted  in  pen  and  ink  and  watercolour  by 

GABOR  P.  MEZEI,  osa,  sca 

Gallery  Hours: 

Tuesday  to  Saturday  - 1:00  p.m.  - 6:00  p.m. 

Sunday  - 12:00  Noon  - 5:00  p.m. 

Other  times  by  appointment. 


V'v 


Present: 


Medicin 

GerJ 


■PfPnber  30  - October  14, 1992 
Medical  Sciences  Building  Lobby 
University  of  Toronto 
1 King's  College  Circle 
Toronto,  Ontario,  Canada 


Symposium: 

October  1 - 2, 1992 
J.J.  MacLeod  Auditorium 
1 King's  College  Circle 
Toronto  Ontario,  Canada 


The  Centre  for  Bioethics, 
University  of  Toronto  and 
The  Coethe-Institut  (Toronto) 


Co-sponsored  by: 

The  Faculty  of  Medicine,  University  of  Toronto 
Associated  Medical  Services,  Lufthansa,  Du  Pont  Canada 
For  more  information,  call  (4161  924-3327 


JOHN  AND  iOlS  DOVE 
MEMORIAL  LECTURE 


John  C.  Polanyi 

Nobel  Laureate 
University  Professor 
University  of  Toronto 


"Reflections  on  the 
Twenty-First  Century; 
One  Scientist’s  View." 


8:00  P.M.,  Thursday  October  8 

George  Ignatieff  Theatre 
Trinity  College 

A reception  will  follow  the  lecture. 
Admission  free! 


UNIVERSITY  OF  TORONTO 
Department  of  Computer  Science  Colloquium 

A Series  of  Distinguished  Lectures  on 

Computer  Science:  Its  Theory,  Practice, 
Applications,  and  Implications 

September  - December  1 992 


September  29  Geoffrey  Hinton,  University  of  T oronto 

Using  Adaptive  Elastic  Models  to  Recognize  Handwritten  Digits 

October  1 3 Hausi  A.  Muller,  University  of  Victoria 

Understanding  Software  Systems  Using  Reverse  Engineering  Technology 

October  30  Rob  Kling,  UC  Irvine 

Desktop  Computerization  and  Transformation  of  Work 

Please  note  that  this  lecture  will  take  place  from  1 1 a.m.  to  noon  in  Sidney  Smith  2135. 


November  10  Juris  Hartmanis,  Cornell  University 

Computing  the  Future:  A Broader  Agenda  for  Computer  Science  and  Engineering 

November  24  Andries  van  Dam,  Brown  University 
Escaping  Flatland 


December  8 Mary  Shaw,  Carnegie  Mellon  University 

Heterogeneous  Design  Idioms  for  Software  Architectures 


This  lecture  series  is  sponsored  by  the  Department  of  Computer  Science  of  the  University  of  Toronto 
and  by  the  Information  Technology  Research  Centre  of  the  Province  of  Ontario. 

All  lectures  except  Professor  Kling's  take  place  on  Tuesdays  from  11  a.m.  to  noon  in  Sandford 
Fleming  1105, 10  King's  College  Road.  Refreshments  will  be  served  in  the  area  outside  SF1105 
from  12  to  12:30.  Professor  Kling's  lecture  will  take  place  from  11  a.m.  to  noon  in  Sidney  Smith 
2135, 100  St.  George  Street. 


dJh 

UNIVERSITY  college  union  dining  hall 

On  the  campus  of  the  University  of  Toronto 

We  are  pleased  to  announce  the  upcoming  opening  of  the 
UC  Union  dining  hall  at  University  College 
in  mid-October. 

Our  catering  services  are  immediately  available 
for  your  receptions,  luncheons,  and 
other  special  events 

Please  contact  Mary  Grgas-King 
Facilities-Catering  Manager 
at  971-4818  or  463-1101  with  your  requirements 

BON  APPETIT 

Catering  4 la  Carte  UC  Union  Hall  79  St.  George  Street,  Toronto,  Ontario 
Phone  971-4818  or  463-1101 
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Letters 


Margaret  no  icon  , 

SAYS  FORMER  PRINCIPAL 

Your  Aug.  24  edition  devoted  a 
page  to  correspondents  who  took 
Knox  College  to  task  for  relocating 
the  Margaret  Wilson  statue  from 
its  position  of  prominence.  The 
charge:  art  censorship  and  disre- 
spect for  history  and  a martyr’s 
heroic  conviction.  Having  been 
interim  principal  when  the  deci- 
sion was  taken,  and  concurring 
with  it,  I offer  a personal  word  of 
response. 

While  the  statue’s  featuring  a 
woman  in  bondage  was  a point  of 
discussion,  there  were  broader 
considerations.  Some  of  us  wel- 
comed a review  of  the  appropriate- 
ness of  this  work  of  art  to  appear 
ostensibly  as  a central  symbol  of 
the  role  of  the  college,  having 
noted  that  it  arrived  in  1938  with- 
out paper  trace  of  any  deliberation 
but  on  the  apparent  decision  of 
two  men,  the  donor  and  the 
principal  of  the  day. 

The  college  has  been  challenged 
to  redress  the  levity  and  offence 
generated  by  the  statue  with  proper 
teaching  about  its  background. 

This  is  precisely  when  ambiguity 
rises.  In  the  current  ecumenical 
climate,  it  is  inconceivable  that 
such  a work  would  be  commis- 
sioned or  celebrated,  reflecting  as  it 
does  a religiopolitical  conflict  in 
17th-century  Scotland  that  is  most 
nearly  replicated  today  by  the 
situation  in  northern  Ireland. 

Although  the  affecting  story  of 
Margaret’s  individual  heroism 
ranks  with  that  of  many  others, 
past  and  present,  who  died  for 
their  convictions  — religious, 
political  or  ideological  — she  does 
not  stand  clearly  as  a symbol  of 
martyrdom  in  defence  of 
Christianity,  or  even  of  church 


resistance  to  state  interference.  The 
Covenanters  of  her  group  were  in 
armed  conflict  with  other 
Christians  holding  essentially  the 
same  creedal  statements  but 
divided  on  the  issue  of  church 
policy.  The  Covenanters  opposed 
the  restoration  of  episcopacy  to 
Presbyterian  Scotland  under 
Charles  I and  II,  but  both  parties 
were  manipulative  of  government 
and  divided  within  themselves. 

The  “Killing  Time”  when 
Margaret  died  began  as  retaliation 
for  the  assassination  of  Archbishop 
Sharp  of  St.  Andrew’s  by  a band  of 
Covenanters  who  saw  him  as  a 
renegade  from  Presbyterianism. 

My  Edinburgh  teacher,  J.H.S. 
Burleigh,  in  his  book  A History  of 
Scotland , acknowledges  the  role  of 
the  Covenanting  movement  in  the 
final  supremacy  of  Presbyterianism 
in  Scotland,  an  issue  which  he 
himself  regards  affirmatively;  but 
he  says  of  the  remnant  group  to 
which  Margaret  belonged  that  they 
“gave  the  government  every  excuse 
to  wage  war  on  them  and  they 
themselves  retaliated.  They  were 
extremists  whose  excesses  were 
condemned  by  nearly  all  their 
Presbyterian  brethren  at  the  time.” 
(p.  251.) 

It  is  suggested  that  the  college 
may  now  be  committed  to  revok- 
ing every  crucifix  from  its  premises. 
Without  reflecting  adversely  on 
other  tradition  and  practice,  I must 
point  out  that  in  no  Presbyterian 
church  or  institution,  nor  in  most 
other  churches  of  the  Reformation, 
will  one  find  a crucifix,  but  rather 
the  bare  cross,  purporting  to  sym- 
bolize both  the  Crucifixion  and 
Resurrection  of  Christ.  My  point  is 
to  affirm  that  history,  apart  from 
the  registering  of  events,  is  inter- 
pretation of  events,  a continuing 


task  to  which  academic  communi- 
ties are  committed. 

I do  not  believe  that  interpretive 
discrimination  will  set  aside  the 
reality  that,  from  the  founder 
onward,  the  testimony  of  martyrs 
has  nourished  the  Christian 
church.  But  it  is  the  case  that  from 
the  biblical  Stephen  to  a contem- 
porary Romero,  some  martyrs  can 
be  identified  more  unequivocally 
than  others. 

If  the  Margaret  statue  were  not 
subjected  to  so  much  confused 
sentiment  and  historical  miscon- 
ception it  could  well  stand  as  a 
powerful  symbol  of  violence  and 
oppression  against  women.  In 
Margaret’s  patriarchal  setting, 
unlettered  women  had  no  voice  in 
the  ecclesiastical  or  political  for- 
mularies that  determined  conflict 
or  agreement.  But  they  were  quite 
capable  of  being  conditioned  by 
them  and  suffering  for  them.  I 
cannot  speculate  on  Margaret’s 
state  of  dress  as  the  tide  rose,  but  I 
am  quite  certain  that  male  hands 
tied  the  bonds.  Ironically  the  Knox 
library  has  been  able  to  supply  only 
one  fleeting  bibliographic  reference 
to  her  person,  in  a volume  entitled 
Men  of  the  Covenant ! Ironically, 
too,  for  the  greater  part  of  the  last 
54  years,  Margaret  had  standing 
within  the  college  while  women 
had  no  stake  [sic!]  in  the  vocation 
for  which  the  college  educates,  nor 
in  its  living  space. 

Reassigned  as  work  of  art  rather 
than  icon,  Margaret  has  not  been 
censored,  banished  nor  given  a fig- 
leaf  but  provided  with  an  elegant 
setting  as  accessible  as  that  of  most 
fine  art  in  Toronto,  and  without 
admission  fee.  There  she  may  be 
appreciated  for  her  individual 
heroism  or,  with  artistic  licence, 
from  the  preferred  perspective  of 


the  viewer.  Qua  art,  her  statue  has 
attained  augmented  historic  signif- 
icance from  the  lively  concern  and 
interest  her  moving  has  evoked  in 
the  learned  community. 

James  Farris 
Professor  Emeritus 
Knox  College 

Movers  had  sense 

OF  MARTYRDOM 

Years  ago  my  father  hired  a cartage 
company  to  move  some  furniture 
to  his  office  in  Knox  College.  The 
movers  took  him  for  a priest  and 
on  entering  the  college  and  seeing 
the  statue  of  Margaret  Wilson  they 
removed  their  hats  and  crossed 
themselves. 

Now  the  whirligig  of  time  brings 
in  its  revenges.  Those  working 
men  had  more  sense  of  history, 
logic  and  martyrdom  than  the 
current  witless  crew  dominating 
the  college.  These  spineless  heirs 
to  a learned  and  honourable  tradi- 
tion of  Reformation  theology  have 
allowed  themselves  to  be  pushed 
around  by  some  visiting  cleric  from 
Rome. 

Eleanor  Cook 
Department  of  English 

Footnote  added  to 

ARTICLE 

In  the  article  on  the  The  Canadian 
Encyclopedia  giveaway  (“A  Gift  of 
Substance,”  Sept.  8),  Barbara  Dick, 
coordinator  of  alumni  relations, 
was  quoted  as  saying  that  the  floor 
of  the  Hart  House  reading  room 
“can  stand  pressure  of  100  to  120 
pounds  per  square  inch,  while  a 
stack  of  four  sets  of  the  encyclope- 
dia will  exert  about  91  pounds  per 
square  foot.”  If  The  Bulletin  has 
attributed  its  source  correctly,  that 


means  the  floor  can  stand  at  least 
14,400  pounds  per  square  foot. 
The  organizers  had  nothing  to 
worry  about. 

Malcolm  Burrows 
Department  of  Development 

LONERGAN  WAS  NOT 
MENTIONED 

In  an  otherwise  informative  article 
on  documentary  publishing  by  the 
University  of  Toronto  Press,  The 
Bulletin  does  not  mention  another 
project  in  which  the  Press  is  cur- 
rently engaged,  the  Collected  Works 
of  Bernard Lonergan  (“Hardcore 
Scholarship,”  Aug.  24). 

Lonergan,  a Canadian  Jesuit,  is 
known  worldwide  for  his  writings 
in  philosophy  and  theology,  in  the 
years  preceding  his  death  in  1984, 
he  pursued  a revived  interest  in 
economics  as  well.  The  series, 
under  general  editors  Frederick  E. 
Crowe  and  Robert  M.  Doran,  is 
being  published  by  UTP  for  the 
Lonergan  Research  Institute  of 
Regis  College.  Twenty-two  vol- 
umes are  projected  for  this  series; 
three  have  been  published  and  a 
fourth  is  with  the  Press. 

Robert  Croken 
Lonergan  Research  Institute 
of  Regis  College 


Letters  Deadlines 

September  25  for  October  5 
October  9 for  October  1 9 
Letters  should  be  submitted  on  a 
computer  disk  in  WordPerfect  or 
plain  text  format,  or  on  paper, 
typed  and  double  spaced.  Please 
include  a telephone  number  and, 
if  possible,  a fax  number. 


*t  UNIVERSITY  OF  TORONTO 
^ CENTRE  FOR  BIOETHICS 

Announces  the  Fall  Schedule  of  its  1992-1993  Seminar: 

"ETHICS  AND  GENETIC  TECHNOLOGY" 


Medical  Sciences  Building  University  of  Toronto 
Room  4279  4:30  - 6:00  pm 


DATE 

Sept.  22/92 

SPEAKER 

Ron  Worton,  PhD 
Geneticist-in-Chief, 
Hospital  for  Sick  Children 

TOPIC 

Genetic  Research  - Where 
Are  We  Today? 

Oct.  13/92 

Eric  Juengst,  PhD 
National  Institutes  of  Health, 
Bethesda 

Ethical  Questions  in  Human 
Genome  Research  - Funding 
Priorities  and  Problems 

Oct.  20/92 

Dorothy  Wertz,  PhD 
Sch river  Center  for  Mental 
Retardation 

Presymptomatic  Screening 
and  Mental  Health 

Oct.  27/92 

Bartha  Knoppers,  LL.D. 
Faculty  of  Law, 
University  of  Montreal 

Ethical  Issues  in  Prenatal 
Diagnosis 

Nov.  10/92 

Bernard  Gert,  PhD 
Department  of  Philosophy, 
Dartmouth  College 

The  Ethics  of  Germ-Line 
Gene  Therapy 

Nov.  24/92 

Ann  Cavoukian,  PhD 
Assistant  Commissioner 
(Privacy), 

Ontario  Information  & 
Privacy  Commission 

The  Control  and  Use  of 
Genetic  Information 

bring  a group,  or  come  alone 


flits  in  October  only 


XAdutej 
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DAVID  WOHLFAHRT 


/ / \X  OW  THIS,”  SAYS 

(3  Anne  Dale’  “is 

very  rare.”  She 
points  to  the  sturdy 
rosewood  chest  at  her 
feet.  The  lid  has  been 
propped  open  to  better  exhibit  the  contents:  an  assortment 
of  antique  dental  instruments  with  ivory  and  mother-of-pearl 
handles,  gleaming  menacingly  under  the  room’s  fluorescent 
lights. 

For  those  of  us  who  welcome  the  twice-yearly  checkup  and 
cleaning  from  the  dentist  about  as  enthusiastically  as  we  might 
a military  firing  squad,  this  is  not,  in  truth,  an  appealing  sight. 
Dale,  though,  might  be  inspecting  a Group  of  Seven  exhibition 
or  a bed  of  roses  in  bloom.  Standing  in  the  midst  of  the  Faculty 
of  Dentistry  museum  — three  small  rooms  overstuffed  with  an- 
tique dental  chairs  and  equipment  — she  positively  glows  with 
contentment. 

The  chest  dates  from  the  mid-19th  century,  a time  when  most 
dentists  in  Ontario  were  itinerants  journeying  from  town  to 
town.  “The  dentist  might  stay  a few  nights,  or  two  weeks  or  a 
month,”  says  Dale,  an  associate  professor  in  the  faculty  who 
devotes  her  spare  time  to  tending  the  museum.  “He  could  set 
up  shop  in  the  corner  store  or  the  local  blacksmith’s.” 

The  finely  tooled  implements  in  the  box  were,  like  your 
mother’s  good  silverware,  primarily  for  show:  the  dentist  dis- 
played them  to  impress  prospective  patients.  The  ones  that  he 
generally  used  — a rather  less  exquisitely  ornamented  set  — 


stayed  hidden  away  in  side  drawers 
until  needed. 

If  you  were  unfortunate 
enough  to  suffer  a 
toothache,  back  in  the  days  of 
roving  dentists,  you  climbed  into 
the  chair  and  took  your  chances.  Your 
dentist  might  have  been  well-trained  at  one 
of  the  American  schools  then  in  operation  or  he 
might  have  apprenticed  for  no  more  than  a couple  of 
months.  Before  1867  dentistry  in  the  province  was  com- 
pletely unregulated  and,  without  legislated  standards,  just  about 
anybody  could  advertise  their  services  as  a dentist.  “There  was 
no  way  for  a patient  to  know,”  Dale  says.  “That’s  why  dentists 
had  to  be  organized  as  a profession.” 

Behind  her,  Professor  Norman  Levine,  associate  dean  of 
undergraduate  and  clinical  affairs  for  the  faculty,  vigorously  nods 
in  agreement  — he  shares  with  Dale  the  unofficial  post  of 
museum  curator.  Friends  since  their  undergraduate  days  at 
University  College  in  the  mid-1950s,  the  two  also  share  some- 
thing of  an  obsession  with  antique  collecting.  Looking  after  the 
dentistry  museum  is,  in  a way,  the  perfect  marriage  of  hobby 
and  professional  interest  and  there’s  an  unmistakable  note  of 
childlike  enthusiasm  that  creeps  into  their  voices  whenever 
they  talk  about  their  work  with  the  collection. 

“This  is  not  what  we  get  paid  to  do,”  Levine  says  at  one  point. 
“We’ve  done  it  all  on  a volunteer  basis.” 

“This,”  Dale  adds  emphatically,  “is  a labour  of  love.” 


It  was  in  January  1867  that  a dentist  from  Upper 

Canada  by  the  name  of  Barnabas  Day  gathered  eight  other 
“reliable  members  of  the  profession”  together  in  Toronto  for  a 
meeting  that  led  to  the  formation  of  the  Ontario  Dental 
Association.  A year  later  the  province  passed  legislation 
governing  the  profession.  The  act  created  the  Royal  College  of 
Dental  Surgeons  of  Ontario  which  was  given  responsibility 
both  for  licensing  practitioners  and  for  overseeing  profession- 
al education.  In  1875  the  college  founded  the  first  dental  school 
in  Canada.  After  13  years  in  operation,  this  school  established 
ties  with  U of  T and  in  1925  officially  became  a faculty. 

As  early  as  1869  the  founders  of  the  royal  college  began 
collecting  material  to  preserve  the  history  of  the  profession. 
According  to  Dale  the  journals  of  the  day  carried  notices  call- 
ing on  dentists  to  help  establish  a museum  by  donating  their 
instruments,  books  and  specimens. 

Today  the  Faculty  of  Dentistry  historical  collection  is 
considered  among  the  best  of  its  kind  in  North  America. 
Nevertheless  it  has  weathered  some  difficulties  in  recent  years. 
During  renovations  to  the  faculty’s  Edward  St.  building  in  the 
early  1980s,  the  museum  display  space  was  converted  to  offices. 
The  collection  ended  up  in  storage  until  two  years  ago  when 
Dale  and  Levine  managed  to  lay  claim  to  vacant  office  space  on 
the  second  floor.  It  will  take  another  couple  of  years  at  least 
before  they  finish  cleaning  up  and  reorganizing  the  mountains 
of  material  that  still  remain  in  the  basement  storerooms. 

Already  the  new  display  area  is  full  to  bursting,  as  much  an 
obstacle  course  as  a museum.  Dale  navigates  her  way  carefully 


A TRAVELLING  DENTIST  CARRIED  A VAST 
ARRAY  OF  DEVICES  WHEN  VISITING 
PATIENTS  IN  THE  19TH  AND 
EARLY  20TH  CENTURIES. 

The  Chevalier 

ITINERANT  CASE  WITH  ITS 
DENTAL  INSTRUMENTS, 
AT  LEFT,  MIGHT  HAVE  BEEN 
JUST  FOR  SHOW  OR  MIGHT 
HAVE  HAD  PRACTICAL 

uses.  The  carved 

IVORY 
DENTURE 
WITH  THE 

“Waterloo 

TEETH,”  TOP 
LEFT,  WERE 
USED  IN  THE 
EARLY  1800S. 
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The  University  of  Toronto  has  a proud  record  of  giving  to  the  United  Woy. 
We  are  number  one  among  educotionol  institutions  in  Metro  and  rank  sixth 
among  employee  giving.  Let's  keep  up  the  great  tradition  ! 


Services  to  lUomen 


In  1 992,  United  Way  provided  $2,985,255  to  28  agencies 
primarily  serving  women  in  Metro  Toronto.  An 
additional  $345,978  was  provided  to  6 agencies  which 
provided  services  to  women  as  a secondary  focus. 

Many  agencies  have  support  groups  for  single  mothers, 
counselling  for  assaulted  women,  crisis  and  employment 
counselling,  life  skills,  parenting  and  self-defense  courses. 
A small  sampling  of  United  Way  agencies  include  the 
Asian  Community  Centre  of  Toronto,  the  Barbara  Schlifer 
Commemorative  Clinic,  Education  Wife  Assault  and  Nellies. 

M 

M 


First  Stop,  an  information  and  referral  kiosk  at  the  down- 
town Toronto  bus  station  is  an  example  of  the  innovative 
crisis  service  being  offered  by  a United  Way  agency. 
It  serves  a wide  range  of  people  - youth  headed  for  the  "big 
city",  women  fleeing  family  violence  and  men  over  the  age 
of  50.  It  provides  counselling,  referral  and  education. 

Other  agencies  that  received  United  Way  funding  include 
Youth  Without  Shelter,  Emily  Stowe  Shelter  for  Women, 
Shirley  Samaroo  House  and  Na-Me-Res  (Native  Men’s 
Residence). 


A woman  was  helped  by  a United  Way  agency  to  care  for 
her  disabled  husband  24  hours  a day.  She  was  provided  with 
home-making  services,  budgeting  assistance,  help  apply- 
ing for  financial  assistance,  and  counselling. 

Some  of  the  agencies  that  received  United  Way  fund- 
ing include  the  Agincourt  Community  Services  Association, 
the  Chinese  Family  Life  Services  of  Metro  Toronto,  the 
Native  Canadian  Centre  and  the  Somali  Immigrant  Aid 


Organization. 
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Responding  to 
community  needs 

Homework  Club  Offers 
Him  a Hand  Up 

Troy  Danvers,  1 2,  loves  working  on  the  computer  but  his 
school  can  only  offer  limited  computer  time  to  students.  So 
twice  a week  he  heads  over  to  the  Homework  Club,  a program 
offered  by  Dixon  Hall  in  two  locations  in  Regent  Park,  and  takes 
advantage  of  their  computer  instruction. 

Each  program  can  take  ten  children  per  two  hour  session.  Two 
staff  members  are  on  hand  at  each  location  to  help  students  who 
bring  their  homework  and  assignments  for  extra  help.  The 
objective  of  the  Club  is  to  make  learning  fun  through  an 
educational,  unstructured  environment.  Students  from  5 to  14 
years  of  age  participate. 

"They  help  us  out  with  our  homework  and  give  us  things  to 
work  on.  We  go  on  trips,  too,  like  to  the  Science  Centre.  There 
are  fewer  kids  here  than  at  school  so  you  can  get  more  atten- 
tion. It's  helped  me  with  my  math,  but  mostly  I love  to  learn  about 
computers/'says  Troy. 

Dixon  Hall  Neighbourhood  Social  and  Family  Service  Centre 
provides  social,  health,  skillstraining,  housing,  community 
development  and  recreational  services  for  low  income  people 
primarily  from  the  Regent  Park  area.  This  year,  Dixon  Hall 
received  $361,642  from  the  United  Way. 


Troy  Danvers  gets  extra  help  with  school  assignments  at  the 
Homework  Club,  a program  offered  by  Dixon  Hall,  a United 
Way  member  agency. 


Questions 


How  do  I make  a gift  to  United  Way? 


Panel  Process.  The  needs  < 
and  the  funds  allocated  to  i 


A.  You  can  make  a gift  at  your  place  of  work,  either  by  cash 
or  payroll  deduction.  Pledge  forms  are  available  from  your 
department  canvasser  or  you  can  call  either  Susan  Grant 
(978-41 1 1 ) or  Dean  Roberts  (978-7468) 


2)  United  Way  Service  Are 
to  designate  their  donati 
United  Way  Service  Are 


PH  How  are  funds  allocated  and  what  is  the  Citizen  Review 
Process? 

A.  The  United  Way  allocates  funds  annually  through  the 
Citizen  Review  Process.  This  is  the  process  by  which 
knowledgeable  community  volunteers  review  and 
recommend  funding  levels  for  agencies  and  community 
programs  according  to  set  criteria,  past  performance  and 
current  needs  for  United  Way  dollars.  Through  this  volun- 
teer process  United  Way  ensures  that  donor  dollars  are 
spent  in  response  to  current  and  emerging  human  service 
needs  of  the  community  as  efficiently  and  effectively  as 
possible. 

PH  Are  designations  to  non-member  agencies  allowed? 

A.  Yes.  The  United  Way  acknowledges  that  in  some  cases 
donors  may  wish  to  assign  some  portion  of  their  contribu- 
tion to  a specific  registered  charity  (including  both  member 
and  non-member  agencies). 


1)  Family  and  Individua 

2)  Children  and  Youth  5 

3)  Health  & Rehabilitati 

4)  Senior's  Services 

5)  Women's  Services 

6)  Planning,  Informatior 

3)  Specific  Agency  or  Can 
allows  a donor  to  designat 
The  only  restrictions  on  thi 
registered  charity  and  that 
designated.  On  the  back  o 
space  to  designate  your  dc 
the  form  completely  and  sj 
address. 

In  any  of  the  alternatives, 
flow  through  to  the  target, 
funded  organizations  will 
Review  Process  allocation 

removed  from  the  donatk 


Designations  will  be  distributed  to: 

The  University  of  Toronto 

•Any  United  Way  in  Canada.  c,harit>'  a"d  Vou  maV  des« 

if  you  choose. 


•All  cash  donations  will  be  paid  in  April.  Remaining 
payments  will  be  made  in  July  and  the  following  May 
after  the  Campaign  audit. 

•All  cheques  must  be  payable  to  the  United  Way  of 
Greater  Toronto. 

•All  agencies  are  notified  of  designations. 

||H  Where  Can  I Designate  My  Donation? 

A.  1)  Citizen  Review  Panel  - This  alternative  allows  a donor 
to  designate  their  funds  to  United  Way's  Citizens  Review 


11^1  How  much  does  United  V 
administration  costs? 

A.  United  Way  of  Greater  To 
excellent  record  as  a low- 
tion.  With  operating  costs 
cents  on  the  dollar,  Uniter 
efficient  fundraising  in  No 
For  each  dollar  raised  in  c 
Way  spent  the  following: 
Direct  Fundraising 
Management,  Allocations 


• If  you  have  any  additional  questions 


Where  the  money  comes  from... 


Employees  58% 


Where  the  money  goes... 


Special  Events  2% 
Other  4% 

Individuals  11% 


Corporations  28% 


All  pledge  cards  should  be  returned  to:  the  1992 
United  Way  Campaign,  21  King's  College  Circle , 
Dept,  of  Alumni  and  Community  Relations,  3rd 
Floor,  Toronto,  ON  M5S  1A 1,  no  later  than  October 
23,  1992. 
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of  the  community  are  measured 
meet  these  needs. 

a - This  alternative  allows  a donor 
on  to  one  of  the  following  six 
as: 

I Services 
ervices 
an  Services 


i and  Volunteer  Services 

adian  Charity  - This  alternative 
i to  any  Canadian  Charity, 
s policy  is  that  it  must  be  a 
a minimum  of  $1 0.00  must  be 
your  pledge  card,  there  is  a 
nation.  Please  be  sure  to  fill  out 
>ecify  the  correct  name  and 


00%  of  the  designated  donations 
Designations  to  United  Way 
>e  over  and  above  the  Citizen 

No  allowance  for  overhead  is 
ns. 


r donation  to  the  U of  T 


ay  spend  on  fundraising  and 

onto  prides  itself  on  its 
overhead  charitable  organiza- 
unning  in  the  range  of  only  1 3 
Way  is  a leader  in  cost- 
th  America. 

jr  1991  Campaign,  United 


A. 


i 

A 


A. 


What  is  the  United  Way  doing  about  multiculturalism? 

United  Way's  mission  is  to  enhance  our  community's 
ability  to  care  for  one  another.  Our  multiculturalism  policy 
is  one  way  in  which  we  try  to  achieve  this  mission. 

We  are  striving  to  reflect,  in  all  aspects  of  our  operation, 
the  multicultural  nature  of  our  community  and  to  involve 
all  of  Toronto's  diverse  communities  as  donors,  volunteers, 
employees,  event  participants  or  agency  recipients. 

United  Way  encourages  its  member  agencies  to  ensure  that 
services  are  accessible  to  people  from  all  backgrounds. 
Funds  are  also  provided  to  agencies  established  to  meet  the 
special  needs  of  various  ethnocultural  groups. 

What  are  the  tax  advantages  of  charitable  giving? 

Donations  to  United  Way  result  in  a charitable  tax  credit 
which  reduces  the  amount  of  Federal  and  Provincial 
income  tax  payable.  Taxpayers  receive  a Federal  tax  credit 
of  1 7%  for  the  first  $250.00  of  charitable  donations  and 
29%  of  donations  above  this  amount.  This  Federal  tax 
credit  lowers  the  amount  of  Federal  surtax  and  Provincial 
taxes  you  pay. 

Revenue  Canada  allows  you  to  carry  forward  charitable 
donations  for  up  to  five  years.  Within  a given  year,  you 
may  claim  any  portion  of  your  donations  for  the  year  and 
carry  the  rest  forward  (be  aware,  though,  that  total 
donations  claimed  in  a year  cannot  exceed  20%  of  your 
net  income  for  that  year). 

Why  did  I receive  another  request  for  a donation  in  the 
mail;  I just  sent  a donation  in? 

United  Way  sends  one  major  mailing  in  the  early  fall  to 
all  University  staff.  If  a prior  donor  does  not  respond  to 
the  first  mailing,  a reminder  is  sent  out  in  early 
November. 

Most  donors  find  the  second  mailing  quite 
helpful. 


ind  General 


9.5  cents 

3.5  cents 


PLEASE  CALL  THE  UNITED  WAY  AT  777-2001  • 


The  United  Way 
Campaign 
1992 

By  Hons  Kunoy 
Campaign  Chair 

It's  time  once  again  for  you  to  think  about  the  many  good 
things  the  United  Way  does  for  our  community  and  how  you 
can  assist  its  work.  In  this  time  of  severe  economic  hardship  it's 
even  more  important  that  we  remember  those  who  have  less  op- 
portunities than  we  do  and  how  important  our  concern  and  com- 
passion can  be. 

As  a volunteer  in  several  capacities,  I have  seen  the  United 
Way  in  action,  and  I honestly  believe  it  is  the  best  way  to  en- 
sure that  you  get  the  maximum  benefit  for  your  dollar.  The  United 
Way  is  under  constant  and  strict  financial  control,  and  admin- 
istration costs  only  1 3 cents  out  of  every  dollar  raised.  That  is 
an  exceptional  figure,  and  only  achievable  because  companies 
and  individuals  donate  generous  amounts  of  time  and  effort  to 
the  campaign. 

You  may  ask:  is  it  not  better  to  give  to  the  charity  of  my 
choice?  The  answer  is,  if  you  have  a charity  that  you  wish  to 
designate  your  whole  gift  or  a portion  of  it,  you  can  do  it 
through  the  United  Way.  Starting  this  year,  all  the  money  you 
choose  to  designate  to  the  charity  will  go  to  the  organization, 
without  any  deductions,  and  the  agency  will  still  get  its  full  al- 
location from  the  United  Way. 

If  you  choose  a charity  that  is  not  part  of  the  United  Way 
family  of  agencies,  the  full  amount  will  be  forwarded,  as  long 
as  it  is  a registered  charity  in  Canada  (there  are  over  50,000  such 
registered  charities  in  this  country).  There  are  other  ways  of  spec- 
ifying where  the  money  goes.  You  can  select  a larger  category 
of  agencies,  for  example  Women's  Services  or  Health  and 
Rehabilitation  Services.  Look  for  details  on  the  back  of  the 
white  copy  of  your  United  Way  contribution  form.  You  should 
also  know  that,  because  it  is  a registered  charity,  you  can  des- 
ignate your  gift  to  the  University  of  Toronto. 

If  you  work  at  Erindale,  you  may  wish  to  designate  your  con- 
tribution to  Peel  United  Way  campaign.  The  needs  in  Peel,  of 
course,  are  as  great  as  they  are  in  Metro. 

This  year,  I want  to  make  a special  plea  for  support  of  the 
children  and  young  people  throughout  our  community.  They  per- 
haps suffer  the  most  in  difficult  times.  As  University  employees, 
we  are  professionally  dedicated  to  the  development  of  young 
people's  potential.  We  mostly  see  the  ones  who  have  been  suc- 
cessful in  their  childhood  and  youth,  but  think  of  the  many  thou- 
sands who  missed  the  chance  to  achieve  an  education,  because 
of  adverse  social  circumstances. 

The  University  of  Toronto  has  a very  proud  record  of  giv- 
ing to  the  United  Way.  We  rank  sixth  among  all  corporations 
in  Metro  in  terms  of  our  annual  campaign,  and  sixth  in  terms 
of  the  number  of  Leadership  Donors  ($1 ,000+).  U of  T ranks 
well  above  all  other  educational  institutions  in  Metro.  This 
generosity  is  both  visible  and  very  much  appreciated.  It  is  proof 
that  we  care  about  the  community  that  we  ourselves  derive  nour- 
ishment from.  Let  us  keep  up  the  splendid  tradition. 


Member  Agencies  75% 


Community  Initiatives  3% 

Agencies  in  Surrounding  Regions  and 
Non-Member  Agencies, 
as  Specified  by  Donors  9% 

' Year  Round  Fundraising  9.5% 

Administration  Costs  3.5% 


Campaign  Committee  (L  to  R ]:  Dean  Roberts(staff),  Janice  Oliver(vice-chairl,  Susan  Grantlstaffj,  Peter  0'Brien(staffj,  Hans  Kunovlchairl,  Cecil  Yip(vice-chair) 
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Volunteers  Make  All  The  Difference 

United  Way  Canvassers  for  1 992-93 


Marisa  Freire,  Metallurgy  & Materials  Science 


Centres,  Institutes  & Schools 


“Pleeuc  6c  6i*cct  tc  <focc i cokucucck. 

Faculties: 

Arts  and  Science: 

Darlene  Frampton,  Office  of  the  Dean 

Angie  Calabrese,  Registrar's  Office 

Gary  Coupland,  Anthropology 

Joan  Tryggve,  Astronomy 

Kim  Smylie,  Athletics  & Recreation 

Doreen  Jones,  Botany 

Tessie  Ventura,  Chemistry 

Ann-Marie  Matti,  Classics 

Lisa  MacTavish,  Commerce 

Martha  Hendricks,  Computer  Science 

Shelly  MacLarty,  East  Asian  Studies 

Claire  Brenner,  Economics 

Nancy  Lindheim,  English 

Peggy  Haist,  Fine  Art 

Paul  Perron,  French 

Donna  Jaeynes,  Geography 

Barbara  McLean,  Geology 

Eva  Cooper,  German 

Joe  Goering,  History 

Bruno  Magliocchetti,  Italian  Studies 

Hank  Rogers,  Linguistics 

Ida  Bulat,  Mathematics 

Linda  Northrup,  Middle  East  & Islamic  Studies 

Dagnija  Karklins,  Near  Eastern  Studies 

Jane  Bugajski,  Philosophy 

David  Bailey,  Physics 

Robert  Fenn,  Political  Science 

Martin  Wall,  Psychology 

Muriel  Kinney,  Religious  Studies 

M.D.  Tarnawsky,  Slavic  Languages  & Literatures 

Liz  McNamara,  Sociology 

James  Burke,  Spanish  & Portuguese 

Beda  Chan,  Statistics 

Peter  Thinh,  Zoology 

Colleges: 

Fraser  Code,  Erindale 
Ann  Tilson,  Erindale 
Audrey  Perry,  Innis 
Brian  Malcolm,  Knox 
Pat  Kennedy,  Massey 
Krystyna  Kiru,  New 
Judy  Pfohl,  Scarborough 
Gordon  Nagel,  Scarborough 
Brian  Smith,  Scarborough 
Graeme  Nicholson,  Trinity 
Ava  Barrett,  University 
Lyn  Welsh,  Victoria 
Philip  Cottrell,  Woodsworth 

Donna  Crossan,  Dentistry 
Arn  Bowers,  Education 

Engineering: 

Gabriel  D'Eleuterio,  Aerospace  Studies 
Hans  Kunov,  Biomedical 
Arlene  Fillatre,  Chemical 
W.J.  Dowkes,  Chemical 
Eva  Kuhn,  Civil 

Anna  Heron,  Computer  Systems  Research  Institute 
Safwat  Zaky,  Electrical 
Teresa  Miniaci,  Faculty  Office 
Murray  Luening,  Industrial 

Rosanna  Reid,  Information  Technology  Research  Centre 
Wendy  Smith,  Mechanical 


Brenda  Thrush,  Forestry 
Anne  Morrison,  Law 

Karen  Melville,  Library  & Information  Science 
Ellen  Wasserman,  Management 

Medicine: 

Erene  Stanley,  Anaesthesia 

Joan  McKenzie,  Anatomy 

Margo  Kempton,  Behavioural  Science 

Hala  Sabour,  Best  Institute 

Carol  Justice,  Biochemistry 

France  Rioual,  Biomedical  Communication 

Lora  Fitzsimmons,  Central  Services 

Pat  Machado,  Clinical  Biochemistry 

Wenda  Kwong,  Clinical  Sciences 

Jeanne  Douglas,  Comparative  Medicine 

Austra  Ozolins,  Dean's  Office 

Caroline  Turenko,  Dept,  of  Medicine 

Cindy  Sinclair,  Family  & Community  Medicine 

Shand  Damji,  Health  Administration 

Anne  Cartwright,  Health  Promotion 

Shand  Damji,  Hospital  Management  Research  Unit 

Pat  Clark,  Immunology 

Sandy  McGugan,  Institute  of  Medical  Science 

Steve  Frost,  I.M.S. 

Lyn  Michisor,  Medical  Genetics 
Trudy  Carroll,  Microbiology 
Barry  MacDonald,  NCIC  Epidemiology  Unit 
Janette  Campbell,  Nutritional  Sciences 
Janet  Snelgrove,  Obstetrics  & Gynaecology 
Heather  McElwaine,  Occupational  & 

Environmental  Health  Unit 

Syed  Hasany,  Ophthamology 

Eva  Wong,  Otolaryngology 

Anna  Capizzano,  Paediatrics 

Julia  Balia,  Pathology 

D.  Kadar,  Pharmacology 

Rita  Seto,  Playfair  Neuroscience  Unit 

Connie  Drummond,  Physiology 

Adele  Csima,  Preventive  Medicine  & Biostatistics 

Valerie  Rackow,  Psychiatry 

Lois  Gordon,  Radiology 

Richard  Ladyshewsky,  Rehab  Medicine 

Ella  Fox,  Research  in  Neurodegenerative  Diseases 

Franca  Martino,  Speech  Pathology 

Mariana  Cadavid,  Studies  in  Medical  Education 

Linda  Dann,  Surgery 

Lloyd  Porter,  Teaching  Labs 

Iva  Berlekovic,  Technical  Services 

Barbara  Sutton,  United  Way  Co-ordinator, 

Faculty  of  Medicine 

Lois  Stouffer,  Music 
Betty  John,  Nursing 
Graham  Nairn,  Pharmacy 
Ben  Schlesinger,  Social  Work 


It  Is  JBetter  To  Give  Than  To  Recieve... 

But  if  you  make  your  donation  before  October 
23,  you  will  be  eligible  for  our  United  Way 
Early  Bird  Draw. 

Prize  is  a weekend  for  two  at  any 
Delta  Hotel  in  North  America  and  a 
travel  voucher  worth  $ 1 00,  from 
Trade  Winds  Travel  Ltd 


Gerald  Englar,  Architecture  & Landscape  Architecture 
Komala  Prabhakar,  Architecture  & Landscape  Architecture 
Joy  Penner,  Child  Studies 
Margaret  Fukunaga,  CITA 
Willard  McCarty,  Computing  in  the  Humanities 
Gloria  Cernivivo,  Criminology 
Catherine  Von  Heczey,  Environmental  Studies 
Bernadette  Lonergan,  Graduate  Studies 
Muna  Salloum,  IHPST 
Joan  Ng,  Industrial  Relations 
Mary  Lynne  Bratti,  International  Relations 
Jean  Mutrie,  Medieval  Studies 
Jane  Wilson,  Ontario  Laser 
and  Lightwave  Research  Centre 
Larry  Leith,  Physical  & Health  Education 
Sharon  Bolt,  Policy  Analysis 
Jean  Collins,  University  of  Toronto  Schools 
Antonia  Maughn,  Urban  & Community  Studies 

Administration  & Student  Services: 

Liz  Dunlop,  Admissions  & Awards  North 

Anita  Chiu,  Admissions  & Awards  South 

Carol  Crux,  Alumni  & Community  Relations 

Davis  Elisha,  Career  Center 

Doug  Caston,  Comptroller's  Office 

Adriana  Koufis,  Computing  Services 

Anne  Marie  Soucy,  Continuing  Studies 

David  Graham,  Counselling  & Learning  Skills 

Malcolm  Burrows,  Development 

Lou  Massey,  Drama  Centre 

Frances  Putsungas,  Facilities  & Services 

Mirella  Leone,  Food  Services 

Jack  Dimond,  Governing  Council 

Peter  Turner,  Hart  House 

Rosalyn  Figov,  Environmental  Health  & Safety 

Mary  Bird,  Health  Services 

Ann  Chreptak,  Human  Resources 

Artemis  Eratostene,  Human  Resources 

Debbie  Little,  Human  Resources 

Nicole  Brebner,  Innovations  Foundation 

Theresa  Shin,  Internal  Audit 

Dawn  Cheng,  International  Programs 

Anne  Mott,  International  Student  Centre 

Joanna  Davis,  Labour  Relations 

Rita  Crump,  Library  Administration 

Lynn  Bearden,  Media  Centre 

Susan  Riggs,  President's  Office 

Margaret  Sinopoli,  Projects,  Planning  & Construction 

Marion  Thompson,  Public  Affairs 

Dieter  Schulz,  Purchasing 

Patricia  Marchitelli,  Psychiatric  Services 

Eileen  Barbeau,  Special  Services 

Rosi  Stina,  Space  Management 

Kitty  Cheung,  Statistics,  Records  & Convocation 

Sally  Connor,  Systems  Development 

Barbara  Lew,  Transitional  Year  Program 

Pat  Armour,  U of  T Bookstore 

Lee  McKergow,  U of  T Police 

Christine  Capewell,  VP  — Administration 

Elizabeth  Schoales,  VP  — Computing  & Communications 

Kim  McLean,  VP  — Planning  & Registrar 

Stella  Gamble,  VP  & Provost 

Pauline  Burke,  VP  — Research  & International  Relations 

Stefani  Putnickovich,  Students'  Administrative  Council 

Peter  Hare,  Senior  Alumni 

Hamish  Cameron,  U of  T Press 

Kathy  Cloutier,  U of  T Press  — Design 

Tammy  Kuzymyk,  U of  T Press  — Printing 
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through  the  main  room  pointing  out  objects  of  interest  while 
Levine  hovers  nearby,  occasionally  adding  a footnote  to  her 
animated  historical  monologue. 

One  particular  source  of  pride  is  the  selection  of  antique  in- 
struments.  Dale  holds  up  an  extraction  key,  a device  with  a 
corkscrew-style  handle  and  a claw  designed  to  grasp  a tooth. 
“There  was  a very  precise  technique  for  pulling  out  a tooth,”  Dale 
says.  “Some  people  were  very  adept  at  it....  Others  weren’t. 
You  could  do  a lot  of  damage  with  one  of  these.”  Close  by  lies 
a small  hand-held  drill  dating  from  the  period  1840  to  1860. 
With  nothing  to  power  the  implement  save  the  dentist’s  own 
magic  fingers,  drilling  was  a slow  process.  Foot-powered  and 
then  electrically  powered  drills  eventually  took  their  place. 

The  museum  also  boasts  a world-class  collection  of  dentures. 
In  the  early  1800s  these  were  typically  carved  from  ivory  though 
metal  dentures  were  not  unheard  of.  In  later  years  dentists 
often  used  so-called  “Waterloo  teeth”  — human  teeth  recov- 
ered from  battlefields  or  European  graveyards,  and  presumably 
no  longer  needed  by  the  original  owners.  By  mid-century  the 
Goodyear  company  had  introduced  a hardened  rubber  called 
vulcanite  which  made  it  possible  to  fashion  dentures  quickly  and 
inexpensively.  An  itinerant  with  his  own  vulcanizing  appara- 
tus — the  museum  has  a few  of  these  devices,  too  — could  cook 
up  a set  of  dentures  right  in  a patient’s  kitchen.  Since  the  1940s 
acrylic  has  been  the  material  of  choice. 

Perusing  the  collection,  it’s  not  hard  to  conjure  up  a mental 
image  of  a dentist’s  office  from,  say,  1880  or  1925.  There  are 
a number  of  antique  dental  chairs,  some  handsomely  if  im- 


practically  upholstered  in  hard-to-clean  red  plush.  There 
is  also  a fine  example  of  the  “Morrison”  chair,  a model 
manufactured  here  in  Toronto  around  1910. 

Low-slung,  jet-black  and  built  of  solid  iron, 
it  looks  like  something  from  a mad-scien- 
tist  movie.  Over  in  the  comer,  meanwhile, 
sits  an  X-ray  machine  from  the  1920s,  a 
wooden  contraption  shaped  like  a hot- 
water  tank,  with  a single  Cyclopean  eye. 

When  switched  on,  it  used  to  shake  so  vig- 
orously that  a nurse  would  have  to  struggle  to 
hold  it  steady. 

Personalities  from  the  past  are  immortalized  here  as  well. 
The  museum  has  a copy  of  the  death-mask  of  Horace  Wells, 
the  American  dentist  who,  in  1844,  pioneered  the  use  of  nitrous 
oxide  as  an  anaesthetic.  “It  boggles  the  mind  how  much  pain 
and  suffering  he  alleviated,”  Dale  says.  “Some  people  consider 
him  more  important  than  Napoleon.”  There  are  in  addition 
portraits,  documents  and  memorabilia  from  a whole  army  of 
figures  associated  with  the  faculty  over  the  years.  Arnold  Mason, 
for  one,  the  dean  from  1936  to  1947,  donated  all  of  the  records 
on  five  particularly  memorable  patients  of  his:  the  Dionne 
quintuplets. 

Perhaps  the  best  tribute  to  the  profession,  however,  is  tucked 
away  in  an  office  on  another  floor.  It’s  a small  glass  display  case 
that  contains  an  assortment  of  instruments  — tongue  forceps, 
extraction  pliers,  a mouth  mirror.  Unlike  the  elegant  gadgets 
from  the  itinerant’s  chest,  these  are  crudely  made  and  dumsy- 


looking.  But 
then,  they 
weren’t  manufac- 
tured under  ideal  circumstances.  A dentist 
from  the  Dutch  East  Indies  by  the  name  of 
J.M.  van  Baarsel  fashioned  them  from  bits  of 
scrap  metal  while  imprisoned  in  a Japanese  prison- 
er-of-war  camp  during  the  Second  World  War  and 
used  them  to  treat  his  fellow  captives  as  best  he 
could.  “My  wardrobe  consisted  of  a gunny-sack, 
which  I presume  is  the  most  simple  professional  cos- 
tume ever  worn  by  a practising  dentist,”  he  wrote  later. 

Van  Baarsel  came  to  U ofT  after  the  war  to  requalify  as  a den- 
tist in  Canada  and  donated  his  makeshift  instruments  to  the 
museum. 

Dale  shakes  her  head  in  wonderment  as  she  looks  over  the 
display.  “You  can  see  just  how  innovative  he  had  to  be.  I’d  like 
to  think  that’s  a characteristic  of  dentists.” 

Levine  agrees.  “When  you  collect  these  antiques,  you’re  con- 
stantly amazed  at  the  foresight  and  ingenuity  that  the  early 
people  in  dentistry  displayed.”  That  explains,  perhaps,  why 
Levine  and  Dale  would  choose  to  spend  their  weekends  and 
holidays  as  they  do,  prowling  antique  fairs  in  the  hope  of  find- 
ing some  precious  piece  of  dental  history  amidst  the  mounds 
of  dusty  bric-a-brac.  It’s  their  mission,  they’d  like  to  think,  to 
keep  alive  the  memory  of  all  those  innovators. 

“Someone  has  to  preserve  history,”  Levine  says  firmly.  “If  you 
don’t,  then  you  can’t  look  forward  very  far.” 


This  casting  apparatus,  top  right, 

WAS  USED  TO  FASHION  DENTURES  IN 
THE  MID-1800S.  AT  RIGHT,  A 
DENTIST’S  TABLE  IN  THE  LATE 
19TH  CENTURY  MIGHT 
HAVE  CONTAINED 
THESE 

INSTRUMENTS, 

LUBRICATING  OILS 
AND  MERCURY 
DISPENSERS. 
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HOMAFANIAN 


Accommodating  Culture 

Canadians  could  learn  some  useful  lessons  from  the  Aborigines  Down  Under 

By  Suzanne  Soto 


SITTING  WITH  HIS  LEFT  LEG 
planted  squarely  on  his  right, 

David  Turner  holds  the  thick, 
hollowed-out  eucalyptus  branch  with 
both  hands,  raises  one  end  to  his 
lips  and  blows. 

His  cheeks  puff  and  redden;  his 
eyes  close.  As  he  exhales  into  the 
metre-long  yiraga  — a musical  in- 
strument invented  and  played  by  the 
Aborigines  of  Australia  — low  and 
muffled  reverberations  emerge. 

Turner,  a professor  in  the 
Department  of  Anthropology  and 
the  Department  for  the  Study  of 
Religion,  plays  four  or  five  short 
pieces  that  sound  very  much  like  the 
bellowing  noise  of  a ship’s  foghorn. 

“You  have  to  keep  a continuous 
sound  without  a break,  that’s  the 
trick,”  he  says,  pausing  to  catch  his 
breath. 

Turner  began  playing  the  yiraga, 
also  known  as  the  dijereedoo,  six 
months  ago  as  part  of  an  Australian 
Aboriginal  music  project.  With  a 
three-year  grant  from  the  Social 
Sciences  8c  Humanities  Research 
Council  and  the  assistance  of 
Professor  James  Kippen  of  the 
Faculty  of  Music,  he  is  transcribing 
and  translating  more  than  a dozen 
cassette  tapes  of  Aboriginal  music 
and  songs  featuring  the  unusual  in- 
strument. The  songs,  he  says,  detail 
many  of  the  legends  and  traditions  of 
the  people  living  on  two  islands  off 
Australia’s  Northern  Territory. 

Eventually  Turner  hopes  to  have  his 
work  published. 

Turner  has  been  studying  the 
Australian  Aboriginal  culture  — 
specifically  the  Warnungama- 
galyuagba  people  of  Groote  Eylandt 
and  the  Warnindilyaugwa  of 
Bickerton  Island  — since  1968  and  has  had  two  books  and  nu- 
merous articles  published.  Another  work,  a manuscript  detailing 
Turner’s  theory  that  there  are  surprising  similarities  between 
Australian  Aboriginal  culture  and  Canada’s  early  history,  is  being 
considered  for  publication  in  Australia  Turner,  who  draws  many 
of  his  conclusions  about  Canada  from  research  into  classic 
works  of  Canadian  literature  and  his  experiences  growing  up 
in  a small  Ontario  community,  has  titled  it  Eden  Regained:  The 
Australian  Aboriginal  Culture  in  Canadian  History.  A chapter  will 
appear  in  the  next  issue  of  the  Canadian  anthropology  journal 
Culture. 

The  Canadian-born  Turner  says  that  his  24-year  fascination 
with  Australian  Aborigines  began  with  a chance  meeting  of  an 
old  acquaintance  on  the  London  subway  in  the  late  1960s.  He 
was  in  England  studying  filmmaking  when  his  friend  introduced 
him  to  the  writings  of  French  anthropologist  Claude  Levi- 
Strauss  and  his  commentaries  on  the  complexity  of  Australian 
Aboriginal  culture.  Turner,  who  had  graduated  with  a sociol- 
ogy  degree  from  Carleton  University,  abandoned  his  film 


studies  and  headed  for  the  University  of  Western  Australia 
in  Perth  to  study  anthropology.  “I  just  wanted  to  understand 
what  these  people  were  all  about.  I don’t  know  why.  There  was 
just  something  very  compelling  about  this  culture.” 

Before  travelling  to  Groote  Eylandt  where  he  planned  to  con- 
duct his  PhD  field  work,  Turner  met  one  of  the  island’s 
Aborigines.  Months  later  he  discovered  that  the  man  had  told 
fellow  islanders  “that  there  was  this  white  guy  coming  to  write 
an  Aborigine  Bible.” 

Missionaries  had  told  the  Aborigines  that  Christian  tradi- 
tions, unlike  the  Aborigines’  oral  ones,  were  not  subject  to 
distortion  because  they  were  written  in  a special  book,  the 
Bible.  “So  the  Aborigines  figured  out  that  they’d  better  get 
themselves  a bible  and  they  assigned  me  the  job  of  writing  that 
book,”  Turner  recalls.  “When  I arrived  there,  everybody  want- 
ed to  tell  me  everything  all  at  once.  I had  a tent  in  the  middle 
of  the  community  and  watched  what  was  happening  around  me 
and  recorded  it.  That’s  why  I learned  so  much  in  such  a short 
time.” 


Although  he  returned  to  Canada 
in  1974,  he  has  been  back  to 
Australia  more  than  half  a dozen 
times  to  study  different  aspects  of 
Aboriginal  life  and  society.  In  the 
1980s  he  broadened  his  research  to 
examine  Canadian  society.  In  so 
doing,  he  says,  he  has  arrived  at  some 
unexpected  conclusions. 

“When  I came  to  a reading  of 
classic  Canadian  literature,  I found 
something  very  familiar  about  it,” 
he  writes  in  the  manuscript’s  intro- 
duction. “It  wasn’t  just  that  much 
of  it  rang  true  from  my  own  experi- 
ences but,  remarkably,  that  the  logic 
of  the  unfolding  of  many  of  its  plots 
coincided  with  the  logic  of 
Aboriginal  thought.” 

In  analyzing  Canadian  history, 
Turner  noticed  some  similarities 
with  Aboriginal  culture.  The 
Aborigines,  he  maintains,  were  liv- 
ing by  the  principles  of  “peace,  order 
and  good  government”  thousands 
of  years  before  Canada  established 
those  principles  as  part  of  its  consti- 
tution through  the  British  North 
America  (BNA)  Act  of  1867.  “I 
started  looking  at  Canadian  history 
and  found  that  peace,  order  and 
good  government  were  laid  in 
Canada  in  the  same  way  Australian 
Aboriginal  culture  lays  down  its 
blueprint  for  peace,  order  and  good 
government.” 

Another  parallel,  he  says,  is  that 
Canadian  governance  was  initially 
based  on  the  concept  of  vibrant  and 
politically  active  municipalities  where 
individuals  depended  very  much  on 
each  other.  Australian  Aborigines,  he 
adds,  have  always  tried  to  five  under 
this  system  of  community  and  mu- 
tual interdependence. 

Turner,  however,  says  that  Canadian  society  and  Australian 
Aborigines  have,  over  time,  all  but  lost  their  original  ideals  of 
good  government  and  mutual  interdependence  — the 
Aborigines,  through  contact  with  white  Australian  society, 
and  Canadians,  through  failure  to  adhere  to  the  guidelines 
for  good  government  set  out  in  the  BNA  Act. 

Canada,  Turner  believes,  could  have  avoided  its  current 
constitutional  crisis  had  it  followed  the  act’s  intent.  However, 
he  says,  it  is  not  too  late  to  turn  back  the  clock  — instead  of 
giving  Canadians  the  opportunity  to  vote  on  a new  constitu- 
tional package,  the  government  should  “go  back  and  reimple- 
ment the  BNA  Act  properly.  It’s  just  as  valid  as  it  was  then  be- 
cause it’s  got  to  do  with  accommodation  between  people.” 
Accommodating  each  other,  he  explains,  is  what  Australian 
Aborigines  have  been  doing  for  more  than  25,000  years.  “This 
is  a culture  where  human  accommodation  is  more  important 
than  any  other  consideration.”  Everything  else,  he  adds,  “is  sec- 
ondary to  that  one  simple  interest,  and  that  is  how  to  get 
along  together.” 
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Continental  Divide 

Canadian  war  scholarship  benefits  from  US  intervention 
By  Karina  Dahlin 


empire  that  compelled  the  government  to  join 
the  war  early,  he  says.  But  how  did  the  aver- 
age North  American  react  to  this  decision? 

“How  resentful  were  the  isolationists  in  the 
US  of  their  Canadian  brethren’s  participation 
in  the  war?”  he  wonders.  “Many  Americans  felt 
very  close  to  Canadians;  they  could  not  un- 
derstand why  the  Canadians  went  off  to  fight 


matic  and  military  sources. 

In  the  case  of  the  Second  World  War, 
Churchill,  Stalin,  Hitler,  Roosevelt  and 
Mussolini  may  have  determined  the  course  of 
the  war  “but  it  also  involved  tens  of  mil- 
lions of  soldiers,”  Wilson  says. 
“Researchers  want  to  go  out 
and  get  their  stories 


study  of  popular  perceptions  of  American- 
Canadian  cooperation  during  the  Second 
World  War  offers  him  more  than  academic 


Much  has  been  written  about 
the  “great  men”  of  the  Second 
World  War  — why  they  went  to 
battle,  how  they  planned  their  strategies  and 
how  they  fought.  But  Thomas  Wilson  has 
found  little  documentation  about  the  average 
person’s  response  to  the  war  and  he  plans  to  fill 
in  some  of  the  blanks. 

Wilson,  22,  is  a native  of  Bethlehem, 
Pennsylvania,  and  a 1992-93  Fulbright  schol- 
ar in  the  Department  of  History.  The  US- 
based  program  allows  top  scholars,  both  faculty 
and  graduate  students,  in  a number  of  coun- 
tries to  go  abroad  to  teach  or  conduct  research. 
Wilson  chose  to  do  his  master’s  at  U of  T 
because  its  history  department  came  “highly 
recommended.” 

Canadian  history  holds  a special  interest  for 
Wilson.  Why,  he  doesn't  quite  know.  As  an 
undergraduate  student  at  Pennsylvania  State 
University,  he  studied  diplomatic  and  political 
history  and  was  intrigued  by  the  fact  that 
Canadians  declared  war  nine  days  after  Hitler 
invaded  Poland  in  September  1939,  while 
Americans  waited  until  December  1941. 

The  different  reactions  to  the  outbreak  of  the 
war  are  interesting,  he  says,  because  the  two 
countries  went  through  similar  “never  again” 
movements  in  the  1920s  and  1930s,  clearly 
articulating  their  aversion  to  war.  Although 
Canadians  and  Australians  both  distanced 
themselves  from  the  British  Empire  after  the 
First  World  War  and  strengthened  their  ties  to 
the  US,  it  was  obviously  Canada’s  bond  to  the 


in  a European  war.”  Canadians,  on  the  other 
hand,  were  upset  that  Americans  did  not  im- 
mediately offer  to  defend  freedom  and  liberty. 

Wilson  plans  to  learn  more  from  newspaper 
editorials  and  opinion  pieces  of  the  day  and 
through  interviews  with  people  who  were 
members  of  the  armed  forces,  factory  workers, 
teenagers  — anyone  who  can  tell  him  what  the 
average  person  thought  of  the  war.  By  ap- 
proaching his  subject  in  this  manner,  he  joins 
a growing  number  of  historians  who  focus  on 
social  history  rather  than  the  traditional  diplo- 


before it  is  too  late.” 

Professor  Craig  Brown,  chair  of  history,  is 
Wilson’s  adviser  and  a specialist  in  US-Canada 
relations.  Brown  finds  it  interesting  that  Wilson 
has  chosen  to  study  Canadian  relations  and 
to  do  it  here  — not  least  because  Brown,  a na- 
tive of  the  US  himself,  joined  U of  T as  an  un- 
dergraduate student  in  1957  to  do  his  master’s 
thesis  and  ended  up  staying. 

Wilson  is  already  talking  about  prolonging 
his  visit  as  a doctoral  candidate  and  may 
continue  researching  the  same  subject.  The 


stimulation.  He  hopes  that  Americans,  who 
read  his  work,  will  understand  that  Canada 
is  a different  society  with  different  values 
and  not  merely  an  extension  of  the  US  “with 
an  identity  crisis.”  The  “arrogance”  of  his 
compatriots  who  hold  such  views  bothers 
him.  “If  s very  unfair  that  Canadians  have  to 
put  up  with  that.” 

He  sounds  as  self-conscious  and  indig- 
nant as  the  average  Canadian.  Perhaps  it  is 
these  characteristics  that  predispose  his 
interest  in  Canadian  history. 


CUSTOMSTRAFFIC 


TRAVEL  PROGRAMME 


Couriers: 

In  the  August  24  issue  of  The  Bulletin,  we  published  a list  of 
University-approved  couriers  and  mailed  out  the  1992-1995 
"Courier  Guide"  with  a letter  of  instruction  to  all  Business  Officers. 
Courier  users  should  make  sure  they  have  a copy  of  these.  Non- 
approved  couriers  used  by  University  staff  will  not  be  paid  by  the 
University  and  become  personal  out-of-pocket  expenses  of  the 
users. 

Please  call  978-2353  for  your  copy  of  the  Courier  Guide. 


University  Travel  Card: 

The  University  Travel  Card  is  available  to  100%  full-time  employed/appointed  U of  T staff  members  who  obtain  the  necessary 
approval  of  Principal,  Dean,  Director  or  Chair  (or  higher),  with  NO  ANNUAL  CARD  FEE  to  the  individual. 

The  Card  is  an  excellent  way  for  you  to  consolidate  and  track  your  business  expenses  (independently  from  credit  on  personal 
cards);  greatly  reduces  the  need  for  cash  advances:  and  its  use  provides  the  card  holder  with  various  travel  benefits  and  U of  T 
with  the  statistics  necessary  to  negotiate  new  or  special  discount  rates  (i.e.:  hotels,  car  rentals)  based  on  volume  of  business. 

You  have  a choice  of  the  AMERICAN  EXPRESS  or  ENROUTE  card,  whichever  you  prefer.  You  may  even  wish  to  carry  both 
cards  to  charge  and  segregate  various  travel-related  and  business  entertainment  expenses. 


Applications  are  available  from  your  departmental  business  officer  or  the  Travel  Programme  Co-ordinator,  978-5173. 


EQUIPMENT  EXCHANGE 


Description 

Qty. 

Model 

Age 

Fair  Mkt.  Value 

Contact 

Conference  table 

1 

Wooden,  9'x40' 

10  yrs.+ 

Best  offer 

A.  Bratostene 

978-5699 

Cardex  cabinet,  grey 

1 

Floor  model 

PRE-82 

Best  offer 

S.  Brown 

978-8588 

Slide  cabinet,  blond  wood 

1 

Abodia 

■ 

" 

" 

2 lights,  locks  on  desk  & cabinet 
Micom  system 

1 

Philips  3004 

Best  offer 

1.  Siboni 

978-2382 

Line-display  elect,  typewriter 

1 

A.B.Dick  2750 

" 

u 

“ 

Photocopier  (incl.  console) 

1 

Savin  7025 

1982 

Best  offer 

D.  Wilson 

287-7019 

Photocopier 

1 

Sharp  SF-7100 

1986 

" 

" 

u 

Typewriter 

1 

IBM  Selectric  II 

1982 

" 

" 

“ 

Typewriter,  electronic 

1 

Olympia  Superwriter  2 

1984 

0 

" 

" 

Osciloscope 

1 

Hitachi  V650F 

1984 

Best  offer 

E.  Scarlett 

828-5225 

Desk  drive 

1 

Commodore  VIC-1541 

1984 

" 

" 

D 

High  voltage  supply 

1 

Tennelec  TC945 

M 

" 

0 

Computer 

2 

Commodore  PET  8032 

Best  offers 

" 

" 

Computer 

2 

IBM  PC 

1984 

Best  offers 

T.  Shin 

978-7396 

Printer,  Laser 

2 

DEC 

1989 

Best  offers 

A.  Heron 

978-6323 

Develswitch 

1 

Develcon  9006 

1986 

Best  offer 

0 

" 

Cabinet 

2 

Best  offers 

" 

0 

Computer 

7 

IBM  PC,  AT,  XT 

(older  models) 

Best  offers 

K.  Tseu 

978-1176 

Computer 

1 

Apple  Mac 

Best  offer 

n 

" 

Computer 

2 

Packard  Bell  PC  VX88  & VT286 

Best  offers 

" 

" 

Computer,  portable 

1 

Compaq  PC  2680 

Best  offer 

" 

" 

Printer 

1 

Toshiba  Express  Writer  31 1 

" 

“ 

‘ 

Printer,  Laserjet  Option  300 

1 

Hewlett-Packard  2686A 

“ 

" 

" 

Computer,  (w/monitor  model 

1 

IBM  PS/2 

" 

“ 

8560/8514  keyboard/mouse) 
Computer  (w/  Imagewriter  1 printer, 

1 

Apple,  Mac 

1985 

Best  offer 

Prof.  J.  Shaw 

978-3059 

keyboard,  mouse,  Quark  hard  disk  10MB) 
Multi-station  access  unit  2 

IBM 

1992 

Best  offers 

E.  Kwok 

978-7775 

Printer 

3 

Smith  Corona  Fastext  80 

" 

" 

" 

Printer,  dot  matrix 

2 

Epson  LQ-1500 

1985 

j 
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RODNEY FROST 


THE  FIRST  ANNUAL  OLIN  PUBLIC 
LECTURE  IN  LAW  AND 
ECONOMICS 

MANCUR 

OLSON 

Distinguished  Professor  of  Economics 
University  of  Maryland 

DEMOCRACY,  THE  RULE  OF  LAW, 
AND  ECONOMIC  DEVELOPMENT 

Mancur  Olson  is  the  author  of  two  internationally 
acclaimed  books.  The  Logic  of  Collective  Action 
(1965),  and  The  Rise  and  Decline  of  Nations  (1982). 

Bennett  Lecture  Hall 
Flavelle  House,  78  Queen's  Park 
Faculty  of  Law,  University  of  Toronto 

Friday,  September  25, 1992 
1:00  p.m.  - 2:30  p.m. 


f E Commodore  New  Systems!  New  prices! 

PC  Compatible  Computer  Systems 

Slim-Line  386SX-25 

- 80386SX  25mhz.  processor 

- 2 megabyte  RAM 
- 80  or  105  megabyte  hard  drive 
- 2 serial/  1 parallel  and  mouse  ports 
- Super  VGA  graphics  with  256k  video  RAM 

- Super  VGA  colour  display 
- Slim  Line  desktop  case 

- MS-DOS  5.0 

- Optional  Mouse  with  Windows  3.1  - $50 

$1,260.  80MB  $1,299.  105MB 

DeskToD  386DX-33 

- 386DX  33Mhz.  with  256K  cache 

- 4 megabyte  RAM 

- 120  or  210  megabyte  hard  drive 

- 2 serial/  1 parallel  and  mouse  ports 
- Super  VGA  graphics  with  512k  video  RAM 

- Super  VGA  colour  display  ; 

- MS-DOS  5.0 

- Low  Profile  desktop  case 

$1,545.  120MB  $1,775.  210MB  Interlaced 

$1,599.  120MB  $1,829.  210MB  Non-Int. 

DeskToo  486SX-25 

- i486SX  25mhz.  processor 

- 4 megabytes  RAM 
- 120  or  210  megabyte  hard  drive 
- 2 serial/  1 parallel  and  mouse  ports 

- Super  VGA  card  with  5 1 2K  video  RAM 

- Super  VGA  colour  display 

- Low  Profile  desktop  design 

- Optional  Mouse  with  Windows  3.1  - $25 

$1,680.  120MB  $1,899.  210MB  Interlaced 

DeskToD  486DX-33 

- i486DX  33mhz.  with  256K  cache 

- 4 megabytes  RAM 

- 120  or  210  megabyte  hard  drive 

- 2 serial/  1 parallel  and  mouse  ports 
- Super  VGA  card  with  512K  video  RAM 

- Super  VGA  colour  display 

- MS-DOS  5.0 

- Low  Profile  desktop  case 

$2,135.  120MB  $2,355.  210MB  Interlaced 

$1,750.  120MB  $1,969.  210MB  Non-Int. 

$2,205.  120MB  $2,425.  210MB  Non-Int 

THESE  SPECIAL  PRICES  ARE  IN  EFFECT  UNTIL  OCTOBER  15.  1992 

SYSTEMS  INCLUDE  A 1 YEAR  PART  AND  LABOUR  WARRANTY  WITH  FREE  PICK-UP  AND  DELIVERY  ON 
. UNIVERISTY  AND  HOSPITAL  CAMPUSES. 

University  of  Toronto  Computer  Shop 

214  College  Street,  3rd  Floor 

Sales  Desk:  978-7947  - Department  Orders:  978-1916  or  978-7994 

cflFE 

Full  catering  service 
for  all  occasions 
Home-cooked 
European  food 
Conveniently  close 
Beer  & Wine 


Monday  - Friday 
8 a.m.  - 6:30  p.m. 


V 


2 Sussex  Avenue 
(north  of 
Robarts  Library) 


598-0575 


JOLLY 

GOOD 

NEWS 


BBC  News 

Monday  to  Saturday:  8:00a.m. 


Non  commercial  Radio 

r 


r 


v. 


If  you  think 
2.9%  car  dealer 
financing  is  too 
good  to  be  true, 
you’re 
probably 
right. 

Ask  for  details  today. 


Unicoll 
Credit  Union 


245  College  Street 
978-5505 
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Books 


The  following  are  books  by  U ofT  staff. 
Where  there  is  multiple  authorship  or 
editorship,  staff  are  indicated  with  an 
asterisk. 

September 

Fackenheim:  German  Philosophy 
and  Jewish  Thought,  edited  by  Louis 
Greenspan  and  Graeme  Nicholson* 
(University  of  Toronto  Press;  319 
pages;  $50).  Emil  Fackenheim,  now 
retired  from  the  University  of 
Toronto,  is  one  of  Canada’s  most 
influential  and  widely  recognized 
philosophers.  In  this  book  an  inter- 
national group  of  philosophers  pre- 
sents an  overview  of  Fackenheim’s 
thought.  The  volume  includes  an 
introduction,  10  papers  and  a re- 
sponse from  Fackenheim  himself. 
Among  the  topics  discussed  are  his 
views  on  Judaism,  the  Holocaust  and 
Christianity. 

Literary  Images  of  Ontario,  by  W.J. 
Keith  (University  of  Toronto  Press; 
281  pages;  $45  cloth,  $18.95  paper). 
Since  the  late  18th  century  travellers, 
poets  and  novelists  have  tried  to 
re-create  Ontario  imaginatively.  This 
study  explores  that  heritage  and  the 
elements  of  the  province  that  have 
most  fascinated  creative  writers 
throughout  its  history. 

Canadian  Families  in  Transition, 
by  Rachel  Aber  Schlesinger  and 
Benjamin  Schlesinger*  (Canadian 
Scholars’  Press;  279  pages;  $25.95). 
This  book  examines  the  various 
Canadian  family  patterns  of  the  1990s. 
They  include  singlehood,  cohabita- 
tion, commuter  marriage,  voluntary 
childless  couples,  one-parent  families, 
dual  working  couples,  lasting  mar- 
riages and  the  sandwich  generation. 
The  book  contains  a resource  section 
and  references. 

Werther’s  Goethe:  The  Game  of 
Literary  Creativity,  by  Deirdre 
Vincent  (University  of  Toronto 
Press;  268  pages;  $50).  Goethe’s  Die 
Leiden  des  jungen  Werther  was  first 
published  in  1774  and  the  revised 
work  some  13  years  later.  The  pub- 
lic saw  the  second  version  as  little 
more  than  a reissuing  of  the  first  and 
scholars  have  persisted  in  this  view 
for  over  200  years.  By  examining 
Goethe’s  life  and  the  role  that  cre- 
ative writing  played  in  it  the  book 
reveals  how  greatly  the  second  version 
differs  from  the  first  and  challenges 
conventional  explanations  for  the 
changes. 

August 

Constitutional  Odyssey:  Can 
Canadians  Become  a Sovereign 
People?  by  Peter  H.  Russell 
(University  of  Toronto  Press;  240 
pages;  $40  cloth,  $14.95  paper). 
Since  Confederation,  Canadians 
have  moved  from  imperial  to  popu- 
lar sovereignty  as  their  governing 
constitutional  principle.  The  book 
contends  that  now  Canadians  are 


about  to  find  out  whether  they  are 
capable  of  being  a single  sovereign 
people.  It  analyzes  Canada’s  consti- 
tutional politics  from  1867  to  the 
present,  focusing  on  changes  in  pro- 
cess and  underlying  assumptions  and 
argues  that  the  post-Meech  round  of 
constitutional  politics  must  be  the 
last  megaround. 

How  to  Break  Bad  News:  A Guide 
for  Health  Care  Professionals,  by 
Robert  Buckman  and  Yvonne 
Kason*  (University  of  Toronto  Press; 
223  pages;  $17.95).  This  volume 
outlines  the  basic  principles  of  break- 
ing bad  news  and  presents  a six-step 
protocol  guide,  practical  techniques 
involved  in  effective  listening,  and 
a detailed  analysis  of  responses  to 
patients'  reactions. 

The  Healingjoumey:  Overcoming 
the  Crisis  of  Cancer,  by  Alastair  J. 
Cunningham  (Key  Porter  Books; 
158  pages;  $16.95).  This  book  sur- 
veys the  wide  range  of  treatments 
that  have  been  advocated  for  cancer 
from  conventional  medical  meth- 
ods, dietary  remedies  and  psycho- 
logical approaches  to  spiritual  and 
existential  avenues  of  therapy.  The 
bulk  of  the  book  concerns  “healing 
from  within,”  a critical  discussion  of 
self-help  methods. 

Catching  up 

Gender  Conflicts:  New  Essays  in 
Women’s  History,  edited  by  Franca 
Iacovetta*  and  Mariana  Valverde 
(University  of  Toronto  Press;  303 
pages;  $40  cloth,  $16.95  paper).  In 
the  early  1970s  when  women’s  his- 
tory began  to  claim  attention  as  an 
emerging  discipline  in  North 
American  universities,  it  was  domi- 
nated by  a middle-class  Anglo-Saxon 
bias.  Today  the  field  is  far  more  di- 
verse, a development  reflected  in  the 
scope  of  this  volume.  The  essays  rec- 
ognize the  interaction  of  race  and 
class  as  well  as  gender  as  central  in 
the  shaping  of  women’s,  and  men’s, 
lives. 

Cholesterol  and  Coronary  Heart 
Disease:  The  Great  Debate,  edited 
by  Phil  Gold,  Steven  Grover  and 
Daniel  A.K.  Roncari*  (Parthenon 
Publishing  Group;  552  pages;  $45). 
The  opinion  that  a high  choles- 
terol/fat  diet  is  one  of  the  major  en- 
vironmental agents  responsible  for 
the  elevation  of  blood  cholesterol 
and  in  turn  for  the  prevalence  of 
severe  atherosclerosis  and  coronary 
heart  disease  has  been  promoted 
widely  in  both  the  lay  and  scientific 
press.  In  view  of  the  fact  that  choles- 
terol is  an  essential  metabolite  and 
a constituent  of  every  cell  in  the 
body,  it  was  felt  that  a review  of  the 
evidence  was  warranted  and  an 
International  Workshop  on  Fats  & 
Cholesterol  was  held  in  Hilton 
Head,  South  Carolina.  This  volume 
is  the  published  proceedings  of  that 
conference. 


525  University  Avenue  (at  Elm) 

A neighbor  of  the  hospitals  and  U of  T 

First  Anniversary  Special 


Something  for  every  taste 


Breakfast 
’ til  1 1 a.m. 


n r 


Freshly  Squeezed 
Small  Orange  Juice 

Bagel  with 
choice  of  Cheese 

Coffee/Tea 

$2.50 

with  coupon 
to  Oct.  1 9 

I I L, 


Lunch 
1 til  3 p.m, 

Caesar  Salad 
Frozen  Yogurt 
Coffee/Small  juice 

$3.95 

with  coupon 
to  Oct.  19 


1 r 


Coffee  Break 

Cappuccino 

Espresso 

and 

Cookie 

$2.25 

with  coupon 
to  Oct.  19 


,J  L. 


Choose  from  a wide  variety  of  hot  & cold  dishes. 
Fully  licensed  - and  a patio,  too! 

We  love  to  cater  for  all  events. 

340-0523 


The  TR0N  (Bash)  Computer  System! 

Standard  Equipment  on  all  TRON  Computers 

* Genuine  DX  Microprocessor  running  at  0 wait  states 

* 4 Megabytes  of  RAM  / Expandable  to  32  MBs 

* Supports:  Novell,  OS/2,  Windows,  DOS,  UNIX 

* Seven  16  Bit  and  One  8 Bit  Expansion  Slots 

* 1.2  Mb  Panasonic  High  Density  Floppy  Drive 

* 1.44Mb  Panasonic  High  Density  Floppy  Drive 

* Real  Time  Battery  Backed-up  Clock  / Calendar 

* Your  choice  of:  Desktop  or  MiniTower  Case 

* 200  Watt  CSA  Approved  Power  Supply 

* Two  Serial  Ports  (RS-232  Standard) 

* One  Parallel  Port  / One  Game  Port 

* Front  Mounted:  Reset,  Turbo  & Power  Switches 

* 101  Enhanced  Quality  keyboard 

* Turbo,  Power,  and  Hard  Drive  LED  indicators 

* MS  DOS  v5.0  Software  and  Manuals 


Computer 

Systems 

(Base  Price ) 


mm 

386/38 

386/40 

486/33 

486/33 

486/50 

$709. 

$744. 

$760. 

$1175. 

$1238. 

$1583. 

OK  Cache 

64K  Cache 

64K  Cache 

128K  Cache 

256K  Cache 

256K  Cache 

Hard 

Drives 

Add  to  above  base  price 


80Mb 

105Mb 

120Mb 

200Mb 

330Mb 

425Mb 

$305. 

$356. 

$402. 

$667. 

$954. 

$1150. 

Monitors 

Add  to  above  base  price 


Hono/VGA 

2S6KV6A  Card 

Colour Super  VGA 

51 2K  VGA  Card 

Colour  Super  X¥6A 

1024*  VGA  Card 

BorHnterlaud  XVSA 
1024K  VGA  Card 

$160. 

$364. 

$425. 

$525. 

Serving  Canadians  for  over  8 years! 


Two  Year  Warranty  Parts  & Labour! 


Mississauga:  277-3014 
Toronto:  868-1808 
Markham:  477-8901 
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Genetic  Research  — Where  Are 
We  Today? 

Tuesday,  September  22 
Prof.  Ronald  Worton,  Department  of 
Molecular  & Medical  Genetics  and 
Hospital  for  Sick  Children.  4279  Medical 
Sciences  Building.  4:30  to  6 p.m.  Bioethics 

Roman  Britain  at  Peace  and  War. 

Wednesday,  September  23 
Simon  James,  British  Museum.  Lecture 
room,  McLaughlin  Planetarium.  5:15  p.m. 
Archaeological  Institute  of  America,  Toronto 
Society 

Promoting  Mental  Health 
Across  the  Globe. 

Thursday,  September  24 
Dr.  Norman  Sartorius,  World  Health 
Organization.  Auditorium,  Ontario 
Institute  for  Studies  in  Education,  252 
Bloor  St.  W.  6 p.m.  Health  Promotion, 
Hong  Fook  Mental  Health  Association  and 
Ontario  Ministry  of  Health 

The  New  World  Order:  How 
Should  It  Look? 

Thursday,  September  24 
Panel  discussion  with  Hal  Chestnut, 
founding  president,  IFAC;  Prof.  Dietrich 
Fischer,  Pace  University;  Prof.  Peter 
Kopacek,  Technical  University  of  Vienna; 
Hann  Newcombe,  Peace  Research 
Institute,  Dundas;  UC  lecture  in  peace 
studies.  140  University  College.  8 p.m. 
Science  for  Peace 

Democracy,  the  Rule  of  Law  and 
Economic  Development. 

Friday,  September  25 
Prof.  Mancur  Olson,  University  of 
Maryland;  Olin  lecture  in  law  and  eco- 
nomics. Bennett  Lecture  Hall,  Flavelle 
House,  78  Queen’s  Park  Cres.  1 to 
2:30  p.m.  Law 

Using  Adaptive  Elastic  Models  to 
Recognize  Handwritten  Digits. 

Tuesday,  September  29 
Prof.  Geoffrey  Hinton,  Department  of 
Computer  Science;  Computer  Science: 
Its  Theory,  Practice,  Applications  and 
Implications  series.  1105  Sandford 
Fleming  Building.  11  a.m.  Computer 
Science 

The  Punctuation  of  the 
Humanists:  Petrarch,  Boccaccio, 
Salutati  and  Bembo. 

Tuesday,  September  29 

Prof.  Malcolm  Parkes,  University  of 
Oxford.  006  Northrop  Frye  Hall. 
4:10  p.m.  CRRS 

Pathways  to  the  Global  Village: 
Fibre  Optics  and  Their  Use  in 
Telecommunications. 

Tuesday,  September  29 

Vice-Chancellor  Charles  Kuen  Kao, 
Chinese  University  of  Hong  Kong;  1992 
Jacob  Bronowski  memorial  lecture. 
Wetmore  Hall,  New  College.  8 p.m.  New 

Success  in  Business. 

Wednesday,  September  30 
Frank  Heaps,  Upper  Canada  Brewing 
Company.  1105  Sandford  Fleming 
Building.  7:30  p.m.  Tickets  and  reserva- 


tions: 978-3481.  Applied  Science  £sf 
Engineering  and  SCS 

Sexual  Violence  in  Women’s 
Lives:  The  Women’s  Safety 
Research  Project. 

Monday,  October  5 
Melanie  Randall  and  Lori  Haskell,  OISE; 
Popular  Feminism  lecture  and  discussion 
series.  Boardroom,  12th  floor,  Ontario 
Institute  for  Studies  in  Education,  252 
Bloor  St.  W.  8 p.m.  Women’s  Studies  in 
Education,  OISE 


COLLOOULI 


The  Development  of  Reading. 

Friday,  September  25 
Prof.  Linda  Siegel,  OISE.  Room  069,  45 
Walmer  Road.  3 to  4:30  p.m.  Child  Study 

Single  Crystal  Neutron 
Diffraction  Studies  of  Transition 
Metal  Hydride  Complexes. 

Friday,  September  25 
Tom  Koetzle,  Brookhaven  National 
Laboratory,  Long  Island.  158  Lash  Miller 
Chemical  Laboratories.  3:30  p.m. 
Chemistry 

Metal  Centred  Radicals. 

Friday,  October  2 
Prof.  Michael  Baird,  Queen’s  University. 
158  Lash  Miller  Chemical  Laboratories. 
3:30  p.m.  Chemistry 


Seminars 


Creeping  Motion  of  Rigid 
Spheres  in  Non-Newtonian 
Media. 

Wednesday,  September  23 
Prof.  Raj  P.  Chhabra,  Indian  Institute  of 
Technology,  Kanpur.  119  Wallberg 
Building.  12:30  p.m.  Chemical  Engineering 
IA  Applied  Chemistry 

The  Effects  of  Visual  Features 
and  Motion  on  Perceived  Body 
Orientation  and  Their 
Implications  for  Microgravity. 

Wednesday,  September  23 

Laura  Childerson,  Department  of 
Industrial  Engineering.  211  Rosebrugh 
Building.  3 p.m.  Industrial  Engineering 

Aleman’s  Parthenion:  Legend 
and  Choral  Ceremony. 

Friday,  September  25 
Prof.  E.I.  Robbins,  Department  of 
Classics.  University  College.  3:10  p.m. 
Classics 

Theology  of  Humility:  Scientists 
Discover  God. 

Tuesday,  September  29 

Prof.  Daniel  H.  Osmond,  Department  of 
Physiology.  Record  Room  B,  Hart  House. 
7:30  p.m.  Canadian  Scientific  & Christian 
Affiliation 

Use  of  National  Health  Goals  and 
Targets  in  Creating  Healthy 
Public  Policy. 

Wednesday,  September  30 
Prof.  Don  Nutbeam,  University  of  Sydney. 
4279  Medical  Sciences  Building.  10  am. 
Health  Promotion 


Meetings  & 

CONFERENCES 


University  Affairs  Board. 

Tuesday,  September  22 
Council  Chamber,  Simcoe  Hall.  4 p.m. 

Academic  Board. 

Thursday,  September  24 
Council  Chamber,  Simcoe  Hall.  4:15  p.m. 

The  Presence  of  Mies. 

Saturday,  September  26 

A one-day  symposium  to  be  held  by  the 
School  of  Architecture  & Landscape 
Architecture  to  mark  the  25th  anniver- 
sary of  the  Toronto-Dominion  Centre;  in 
conjunction  with  Arts  Week.  The  day  is 
organized  in  six  sessions:  project,  technol- 
ogy, work;  worldliness;  minimalism;  and 
images.  Council  Chamber,  Toronto  City 
Hall.  9 a.m.  to  6 p.m. 

Other  Voices:  Indo-Europeans, 
Urartians  and  the  Elamites  on  the 
Mesopotamian  Periphery. 

Saturday,  September  26 

Symposium  on  the  occasion  of  the  society’s 
annual  general  meeting. 

Indo-Europeans  and  the  West  Asian 
Neolithic,  Prof.  Stuart  C.  Brown, 
Memorial  University  of  Newfoundland. 
10:15  am. 

Early  Indo-Europeans:  The  Sumerian 
Evidence,  Prof.  Douglas  Frayne,  Royal 
Inscriptions  of  Mesopotamia.  10:55  am. 
The  Survival  of  the  Urarian  People,  Prof. 
Amir  Harrak,  Department  of  Near  Eastern 
Studies.  11:50  am. 

Elam  and  the  Elamites:  Prof.  Elizabeth 
Carter,  University  of  California  at  Los 
Angeles.  12:30  p.m. 

Informal  presentation  of  the  1992 
excavations  undertaken  by  the  Canadian 
Archaeological  Expedition  to  Syria  3 p.m. 
140  University  College.  Information:  978- 
4531.  Canadian  Society  for  Mesopotamian 
Studies  and  SSHRC 

The  Value  of  the  Human  Being: 
Medicine  in  Germany, 
1918-1945. 

Thursday,  October  1 and 
Friday,  October  2 
Sessions  in  the  auditorium,  Medical 
Sciences  Building. 

Thursday,  October  1 

Session  I. 

Current  German  Views  on  Euthanasia, 
Reinhard  Merkel,  Hamburg.  8:45  am. 
Euthanasia  during  the  Nazi  Period,  Prof. 
Robert  Jay  Lifton,  City  University  of  New 
York.  9:30  am. 

Respondent  — Prof.  Bernard  Dickens, 
Faculty  of  Law  and  Centre  for  Bioethics. 
10:45  am. 

General  discussion  and  summary.  11:15  am. 
Session  II. 

Contemporary  German  Discussion  about 
Pre-  and  Post-Natal  Diagnosis,  Prof. 
Gunther  Patzig,  University  of  Gottingen. 
2:30  p.m. 

Ethical  Codes  Grounded  on  German 
Experience,  Prof.  George  Annas,  Boston 
University.  3:15  p.m. 

Respondent  — Prof.  William  Seidelman, 


McMaster  University.  4:30  p.m. 

General  discussion  and  summary.  5 p.m. 

Friday,  October  2 

Session  III. 

Relationship  of  Mainline  German 
Medicine  to  Racial  Theories,  Prof.  Rolf 
Wrnau,  Free  University  of  Berlin.  8:45  am. 
Disease  and  Civilization:  The  German- 
Soviet  Syphilis  Expedition  of  1928,  Prof. 
Susan  Solomon,  Department  of  Political 
Science.  9:30  am. 

Respondent  — Prof.  Michael  Marrus, 
Department  of  History.  10:45am. 
General  discussion  and  summary.  11:15  am. 

Session  IV. 

Ethical  Implications  of  Weimar,  Nazi  and 
Post-War  German  Medicine,  Prof. 
Eduard  Seidler,  University  of  Freiburg. 
2:30  p.m. 

Problems  of  German  Medicine  and 
Medical  History,  Past  and  Present:  Jewish 
Physicians  and  Their  Patients,  Prof. 
Michael  Kater,  York  University.  3:15  p.m. 
Respondent — Prof.  Fritz  Stem,  Columbia 
University.  4:30  p.m. 

General  discussion  and  summary.  5:45  p.m. 
Further  information  and  program  details: 
924-3327.  Bioethics,  Goethe-Institut 
(Toronto),  Faculty  of  Medicine,  Associated 
Medical  Services,  Lufthansa  and  DuPont 
Canada 

Committee  on  Academic  Policy 
& Programs. 

Wednesday,  September  30 
Council  Chamber,  Simcoe  Hall.  4 p.m. 


Music 


TRINITY  COLLEGE 
Choral  Evensong. 

Wednesday,  September  23 
Trinity  College  Chapel  Choir,  Robert 
Bell,  director.  Trinity  College  Chapel. 
5:30  p.m. 

Sunday,  September  27 

Trinity  College  Chapel  Choir;  Robert 
Bell,  director.  Trinity  College  Chapel. 
4 p.m. 

Wednesday,  September  30 

Trinity  College  Chapel  Choir,  Robert  Bell, 
director.  Trinity  College  ChapeL  5:30  p.m. 

FACULTY  OF  MUSIC 
EDWARD  JOHNSON 
BUILDING 
Faculty  Artists  Series. 

Friday,  September  25 
Nexus:  Bob  Becker,  Bill  Cahn,  Robin 
Engelman,  Russell  Hartenberger  and  John 
Wyre,  xylophones.  Walter  Hall.  8 p.m. 
Tickets  $15,  students  and  seniors  $10. 

Historical  Performance 
Ensembles. 

Saturday,  September  26 
Toronto  Arts  Week  Baroque  concert. 
Walter  Hall.  8 p.m. 

Thursday  Noon  Series. 

Thursday,  October  1 

Presentation  of  world  music  introduced 
by  Jim  Kippen,  coordinator,  World  Music 
Ensembles.  Walter  Hall.  12:10  p.m. 


Exhibitions 


ROBARTS  LIBRARY 
Corpus  Chrisd  Festivities  in 
Ecuador. 

To  September  29 

Based  on  research  of  Prof.  Pedro  Leon 


and  includes  photos,  text,  artifacts,  books 
and  paintings  of  the  Tigua  people.  Main 
Display  Area  Hours:  Monday  to  Friday, 
8:30  am.  to  midnight;  Saturday,  9 am.  to 
10  p.m.;  Sunday,  1 to  10  p.m.  Alumni  & 
Community  Relations  and  Scarborough 
College 

SCHOOL  OF  ARCHITEC- 
TURE & LANDSCAPE 
ARCHITECTURE 
Chairs  by  Students. 

To  October  2 

Drawings,  maquettes  and  prototypes  for 
chairs  by  students  from  the  past  two  years. 
The  Gallery,  230  College  St.  Hours: 
Monday  to  Friday,  9 am.  to  5 p.m. 

JUSTINAM.  BARNICKE 
GALLERY,  HART  HOUSE 
Determining  a Sex?:  The  20th 
Anniversary  of  Women  at 
Hart  House. 

To  October  8 

A reappraisal  of  the  Hart  House  perma- 
nent collection  of  Canadian  art.  Both 
Galleries.  Gallery  hours:  Monday  to 
Friday,  11  a.m.  to  7 p.m.;  Saturday  and 
Sunday,  1 to  4 p.m. 

THOMAS  FISHER  RARE 
BOOK  LIBRARY 
Evolution  of  the  Heart;  the 
University  Library:  The  First 
Century,  1827-1923. 

To  October  17 

Original  manuscripts,  photographs,  works 
of  art,  architectural  drawings  and  books.  1st 
and  2nd  floors.  Hours:  Monday  to  Friday, 
9 a.m.  to  5 p.m. 

MEDICAL  SCIENCES 
BUILDING 

The  Value  of  the  Human  Being: 
Medicine  in  Germany  1918-1945. 

September  30  to  October  14 

Illustrations  and  panels  depicting  a wide 
range  of  historical  events  related  to  German 
medicine  from  1918  to  1945;  in  conjunc- 
tion with  symposium  by  the  same  name. 
Campus  Lobby,  Medical  Sciences 
Building.  Hours:  Monday  to  Sunday, 
9 a.m.  to  10  p.m.  Bioethics  and  Goethe 
Institut  (Toronto) 


Victoria  College  Booksale. 

Friday,  October  2 and 
Saturday,  October  3 
Popular  and  academic  books.  Wymilwood, 
150  Charles  St.W.  Friday,  11  am.  to  8 
p.m.;  Saturday,  10  a.m.  to  4 p.m. 
Information:  585-4585/4500.  Friends  of 
Victoria  University  Library  and  Victoria 
College  Alumni  Secondhand  Bookshop 


Deadlines 


Please  note  that  information  for  Events  list- 
ings must  be  received  in  writing  at  The 
Bulletin  offices,  21  King's  College  Circle,  2nd 
floor,  by  the  following  times: 

Issue  of  October  5,  for  events  taking  place 
Oct.  5 to  19:  Monday,  September  21. 

Issue  of  October  19,  for  events  taking  place 
Oct.  19  to  Nov.  9:  Monday,  October5. 
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CLASSIFIED 


A classified  ad  costs  $15  for  up  to  35  words  and  $.50  for  each  additional  word  (maximum  70).  Your  name 
counts  as  one  word  as  does  your  phone  number,  but  the  components  of  your  address  will  each  be  counted 
as  a word.  No  charge  for  postal  code.  A cheque  or  money  order  payable  to  University  of  Toronto 
must  accompany  your  ad.  Ads  must  be  submitted  in  writing,  10  days  before  The  Bulletin  publication  date,  to 
Nancy  Bush,  Department  of  Public  Affairs,  21  King’s  College  Circle,  2nd  FI.,  Toronto,  Ontario  M5S  1A1. 
Ads  will  not  be  accepted  over  the  phone.  To  receive  a tearsheet  and/or  receipt  please 
include  a stamped  self-addressed  envelope. 


Accommodation 

R 1 Nr  A 1 . S A VA I L A 151 . 1 . 
— JVIl/IRO  & A RI./I  — 


Short-term,  6-7  months.  Furnished  house: 
2 bedrooms,  2 bathrooms,  designer  kitchen, 
five  appliances,  parking.  Quiet  cul-de-sac, 
ravine,  TTC,  close  downtown.  No  pets,  non- 
smokers.  Available  January  1 (dates  nego- 
tiable). 755-0540. 

Sabbatical  rental.  Lovely  detached  and 
furnished  house  with  three  bedrooms  and 
fruit  trees  in  backyard.  Two-car  driveway 
with  garage.  Living-room  with  fireplace. 
Two  bathrooms  and  four  appliances.  TTC  to 
U of  T.  Available  October  1 or  January  1 . 
$950/month.  678-2704,  evenings. 

One-year  rental,  beginning  October/ 
November  (flexible).  Large,  sunny  home, 
fully  furnished  and  equipped.  3 bedrooms, 
2 bathrooms,  large  kitchen,  private  yard.  On 
Queen  streetcar  route.  $1 ,475  + utilities.  Call 
Gord,  778-5112. 

Bloor/Brunswick.  Unfurnished  small  one- 
bedroom,  renovated,  2nd  floor.  Hardwood 
floors,  quiet,  private  entrance,  high  ceil- 
ings, 450  sq.  ft.  Suit  graduate  or  professor, 
non-smoker,  references.  Available  now, 
$675  plus  utilities.  Leave  message  923- 
9696. 

Danforth/Coxwell  duplex,  large  main  floor, 
1 bedroom  & den,  laundry,  yard,  parking, 
subway.  Available  immediately.  $950  in- 
clusive. Evenings,  465-5816  or  463-1 91 9. 

Annex.  Fully  furnished  house.  3 bedrooms, 
den.  Short  walk  to  U of  T and  subway. 
Available  January  through  May  1993.  Rent 
reduced  to  $1 ,500  + utilities  for  careful  ten- 
ants. Non-smokers,  no  pets.  References. 
978-8626  days,  924-4261  evenings. 

Short-term:  November  — April  (nego- 
tiable). Fully  furnished  1 -bedroom  + den. 
IV2  bathrooms.  Parking.  Bus  in  front  of 
building  to  subway.  Shopping  close  by. 
Utilities  included  except  telephone. 
References.  $1 ,200/month.  Bathurst/Finch. 
633-2116,  answering  machine. 

Beaches.  Spacious  1 -bedroom  in  lovely 
historic  home.  Great  location,  walk  to  shop- 
ping, TTC  and  the  boardwalk.  Parking  avail- 
able. Available  now.  $850  monthly.  Call 
690-8937. 

Annex/Albany  Ave.  2-level,  one-bedroom 
plus  study  apartment  overlooking  lovely 
garden  available  November  1.  Fully  reno- 
vated, deck,  lots  of  windows,  walking  dis- 
tance to  University,  street  parking  avail- 
able. Suit  couple  or  single  who  love 
birds/gardens.  $950/month.  No  cats,  dog 
welcome.  531-3332,  evenings/weekends. 

Annex— ■ Bloor  and  Avenue  Road.  Elegant, 
bright,  one-bedroom  apartment  in  beauti- 
ful Victorian  house.  Separate  entrance. 
Skylight,  view  over  gardens.  Washer,  dryer. 
Five-minute  walk  to  University;  two  minutes 
to  subway.  $1 ,295  (negotiable).  Call  964- 
6413. 

Furnished  cottage  in  Beaches  close  to 
Queen  St.,  transportation,  library,  park, 
stores,  boardwalk  and  lake.  Safe,  comfort- 
able and  convenient.  $750  + hydro.  Suit 
couple  or  single.  Late  October  to  May. 
Phone  699-4794. 

Furnished  house  in  Rosedale.  Steps  to 
park  and  TTC.  Available  November  1 to 
May  1 . Rent  negotiable.  Non-smoker  only. 
Female  professional  preferred.  927-0090. 

Reduced  rent  in  exchange  for  services. 

Responsible  person  to  house-sit,  snow 
shovel,  grass  cut.  Large  bachelor  apart- 


ment in  private  home,  close  to  Rosedale 
subway.  References  necessary.  964-1456. 

Sublet  Huron/Sussex,  minutes  to  campus 
and  subway.  3-storey,  2-bedroom  apart- 
ment. Fully  furnished  plus  separate  laundry 
room.  All  utilities  with  cable  TV  and  park- 
ing included.  $1,450  per  month.  References. 
591-8887. 

U of  T,  TGH,  HSC  5-minute  walk.  Two- 
bedroom  rebuilt  Victorian  apartment,  car- 
peted, great  kitchen  with  dishwasher,  fire- 
place, balcony,  parking  available,  coin 
laundry  facilities.  Family  neighbourhood. 
Corner  Henry  and  Cecil  Streets.  Non-smok- 
ers please.  Call  595-0026. 

Bathurst/Glencaim.  2-bedroom  bungalow, 
2 bathrooms.  Also  1 bedroom  in  basement, 
garage.  Minutes  to  TTC  & downtown.  Whole 
house.  $895/month.  Call  Sandi  at  785- 
5139. 

Eglinton/Spadina.  Charming  2-bedroom 
bungalow,  2 bathrooms,  finished  basement 
with  a bedroom,  maple  floors,  garage, 
fireplace,  garden,  minutes  to  TTC. 
$1 ,400/month  (whole  house).  Call  Sandi, 
785-5139. 


Accommodation 
R i:ni  vu.  s R 1:  0 uir  1:  n 


Professional  couple  (professor  and  social 
worker/teacher)  seek  house-sit/sublet  ac- 
commodation in  Toronto  January-June 
1993.  Non-smokers,  childless.  Will  take 
loving  care  of  house/apartment,  plants  and 
pets.  Excellent  references.  Toronto  736- 
5582  or  (604)  598-8070. 

Short-term  house-sit  or  rental  wanted  by 
non-smoking  professional  couple.  All  offers 
considered.  Ask  for  Alana  Grossman,  397- 
2784. 

Going  away  for  the  winter?  We  (respon- 
sible, mature,  married!)  are  looking  for  2+ 
bedroom  apartment/house  to  sublet/house- 
sit  from  mid-November  to  April  approxi- 
mately. Preferably  Annex.  Excellent  refer- 
ences. Richard  or  Deborah,  (416)  468-4926 
(Niagara-on-the-Lake). 

Furnished  cheerful  apartment  required 
January — April  1 for  writer-in-residence  at 
U of  T.  Non-smoker.  Prefer  walking  dis- 
tance of  University.  References  upon  re- 
quest. Call  Maggie  Redekop  at  585-4559  or 
767-4393. 

Australian  academic  on  sabbatical  seeks 
furnished  1-  or  2-bedroom  apartment  for 
four  months  commencing  October  1 , 1992. 
Would  consider  shorter  period.  Will  water 
plants,  care  for  pets.  Walking  distance  St. 
George  campus  or  subway.  Local  refer- 
ences available.  929-6822. 


Accommodation 
Si  uir  1:0 


Danforth  and  Broadview.  Fully  renovated 
house  to  share.  Ideal  for  visiting  professor 
or  doctoral  student.  TTC  15  minutes  to  U of 
T.  Entire  third  floor  — 2 furnished  rooms, 
skylights,  minibar,  air  cond.,  $600.  Also  9' 
x 12'  furnished  bedroom/office  with  pri- 
vate deck  over  backyard,  $400.  House  has 
all  appliances,  fireplace,  yard.  Street  park- 
ing. Non-smoking,  pet-free,  organized, 
quiet.  Maid  & utilities  included.  Available  im- 
mediately. Call  Ken  Shepard  Ph.D.  463- 
0423. 

Glencaim  subway.  Female  wanted  to  share 
lovely  two-bedroom  condo  with  female 
Ph.D.  student.  Own  bedroom  and  full  bath- 


room. Clean,  furnished,  laundry,  pool.  Close 
to  all  amenities.  20  minutes  to  U of  T. 
$450/month  inclusive.  October  1/92. 787- 
7039. 

High  Park.  Professional  couple  with  large, 
furnished,  detached  house  to  share.  One 
block  north  of  High  Park.  Short  walk  to 
subway.  Three  bedrooms,  den,  dining- 
room, living-room,  two  bathrooms,  fire- 
place, yard  with  mature  trees.  Parking. 
$775/month.  Includes  utilities,  cable,  phone, 
cleaning  service.  Call  Jim,  586-3796, 
evenings  769-7722. 

To  share:  2-bedroom  fully  furnished  apart- 
ment with  all  amenities  including  BBQ. 
Located  by  subway  in  Annex  just  off  U of  T 
campus.  Available  immediately.  Phone, 
leave  message,  324-9425. 

2-bedroom  apartment  to  share  with  a quiet 
woman  who  is  a non-smoker.  Huge  apart- 
ment in  beautiful  Annex  house,  two  floors, 
dining-room,  living-room,  fireplace,  bal- 
cony, hardwood  floors,  exposed  brick. 
$600/month  inclusive.  920-3239. 

Queen  West/Parkdale.  Share  large,  stylish, 
live-in  loft  with  designer/artist.  Own  room 
+ office,  all  appliances  + grand  piano.  TTC 
outside  door.  Prefer  non-smoker  M/F  gay 
+ prof  or  student.  $490/month  all  inclu- 
sive. Info:  533-9263. 

Cabbagetown.  Furnished  room  with  bath  in 
townhouse.  Share  kitchen  and  laundry  with 
professional  couple/owners.  One  block  to 
Carleton  streetcar.  Suits  mature  graduate 
student/professional.  Non-smoker.  Female 
preferred.  $400/month.  929-5993. 


Accommodation 
Out  or  “Town 


Port  Hope,  Carriage  House.  Unique  resi- 
dence, 1 hour  from  Metro,  3,300  sq.  ft., 
completely  restored  & renovated  with  cathe- 
dral ceilings,  exposed  beams,  skylights  — 
elegant  3-bedroom,  2V2  baths,  with  large 
studio/office,  central  double  lot  on  wooded 
ravine.  $1,500+.  October  1 . Call  924-3185. 

Sabbatical  home  for  rent  January  1 — 
July  31,  1993:  three-bedroom  bungalow 
on  Lake  Kathewanooka  (170km  from 
Toronto,  20km  from  Peterborough),  living- 
room,  dining-room,  fireplace,  garage,  large 
lot.  Cross-country  skiing  in  the  winter, 
swimming  in  the  summer.  Suitable  for  writ- 
er or  couple.  No  smokers.  $700/month, 
first  and  last.  Phone:  (705)  652-6125. 


Bi:d  8c  Breakfast 


Windsor,  Ontario.  Bed  and  Breakfast  near 
U of  W.  $45  single,  $50  double.  Quiet,  an- 
tique furnishings,  full  breakfast.  Call  (519) 
256-3937. 

Visiting  Toronto?  Stay  in  a 100-year-old, 
beautifully  restored  Victorian  mansion. 
LOWTHER  HOUSE  is  a very  elegant  and 
friendly  Bed  & Breakfast  establishment  con- 
veniently located  less  than  5 minutes  walk 
from  Yorkville,  U of  T,  ROM,  the  subway  and 
major  business  and  shopping  districts. 
Prices  begin  at  $55  per  night  and  include  a 
full  breakfast  in  front  of  the  fireplace,  park- 
ing and  taxes.  For  reservations,  call  323- 
1589. 


Vacation  / Leisure 


Collingwood,  Cranberry,  luxury  townhouse, 
sleeps  6,  golf,  tennis,  pools,  $295  week, 


$1 75  weekend.  Toronto  928-301 1 or  (41 6) 
476-5482. 

Chalet  for  rent  in  St.  Sauveur,  Quebec! 

5V2  hours  from  Toronto,  fully  furnished, 
sleeps  8,  fireplace.  Golf  & fishing  close  by. 
Fabulous  dining  & boutique  shopping.  Call 
Carol,  978-1 733  for  weekly  rates. 


Houses  8c 
Properties 
For  Soi  l 


Penthouse  for  sale.  3 bedrooms  plus  den. 
2,200  sq.  ft.  plus  600  sq.  ft.  terrace  over- 
looking city  and  lake.  Bathurst  north  of 
Eglinton.  $275,000.  Canada  Trust,  Helene 
Katz,  481-3443. 

Dufferin/St.  Clair  area,  large  family  home 
and  doctor’s  office  for  rent  or  sale.  Private 
sale.  Please  call  656-3943. 


Miscellany 


Victoria  B.C.  Real  Estate.  Experienced, 
knowledgeable  realtor  with  university  fac- 
ulty references.  Will  answer  all  queries  and 
send  information  about  retirement  or  in- 
vestment properties  in  Victoria.  No  cost  or 
obligation.  Call  (604)  595-3200  or  write 
Lois  Dutton,  RE/MAX  Ports  West,  3200 
Shelbourne  Street,  Victoria,  B.C.  V8P  5G8. 

PERSONAL  COUNSELLING  in  a caring,  con- 
fidential environment.  U of  T staff  extend- 
ed health  care  benefits  provide  excellent 
coverage.  Dr.  Ellen  Greenberg,  Registered 
Psychologist.  The  Medical  Arts  Building, 
170  St.  George  Street,  961-3683. 

Personal  training.  Personal  programs. 

Nutrition  consultations.  Get  in  shape  with 
a former  Toronto  Argonaut  draft  choice. 
Fit  for  all  levels  and  ages.  Qualified  guidance 
to  reach  your  personal  goals.  Weight  loss, 
strength  training,  etc.  Free  intitial  consul- 
tation. Steve  (B.P.H.E.)  532-1541. 

ACCENT  NEED  ADJUSTMENT?  Com- 
munications enhancement  courses  in 
speaking  and  writing  for  English  as  Second 
Language  Speakers  with  good  language 
skills.  Groups  of  6-8.  Over  1500  satisfied 
graduates.  Now  in  its  8th  year.  Gandy 
Associates.  767-6691 . 

THINK  SHRINK-WRAP  for  your  framing 
needs.  Posters,  prints,  photos,  maps, 
charts,  kids’  art,  tea  towels.  Call  423-9975 
for  location  nearest  to  you. 

Psychologist  providing  individual,  group 
and  couple  therapy.  Personal  and  relation- 
ship issues.  U of  T extended  health  plan  cov- 
ers psychological  services.  For  a consula- 
tion  call  Dr.  Heather  A.  White,  535-9432, 
140  Albany  Ave.  (Bathurst/Bloor). 

Qualified  E.C.E.  teacher  and  mother  has 

two  openings  for  toddlers  at  her 
Bloor/Spadina  daycare.  Safe  secure  location, 
tender  loving  care,  E.C.E.  program,  learn- 
ing and  fun,  hot  nutritious  lunch  and  snacks, 
daily  outdoor  play.  979-2769. 

Outdoor  parking  for  rent,  off  lane  near 
Spadina  and  Russell,  behind  high  fence, 
lockable  gate.  $48/month  or  $56  with  elec- 
tricity. 920-8645. 

DEPRESSION  SUPPORT  & MUTUAL  AID. 

Facilitated  small  groups  for  people  experi- 
encing depression.  Focus  on  acceptance, 
awareness,  understanding,  improving  self- 
esteem, feeling  better.  Caring,  committed, 
confidential,  conveniently  located.  Individual 
consultations  also  available.  Information 
10-3  weekdays,  783-6969. 


Sigmund 
Samuel 
Library  and 
Science  & 
Medicine 
Library 
Hours 

Monday  to  Thursday 
8:30  a.m.  to  11  p.m. 
Friday,  8:30  a.m.  to  6 p.m. 
Saturday,  9 a.m.  to  10  p.m. 
Sunday,  1 to  10  p.m. 

0^3 

Robarts 

Library 

Hours 

Monday  to  Friday 
8:30  a.m.  to  midnight 

Saturday,  9 a.m.  to  10  p.m. 
Sunday,  1 to  10  p.m. 


Thomas  Fisher 
Rare  Book 
Library 
Hours 

Monday  to  Friday 
9 a.m.  to  3 p.m. 

V.W.  Bladen 
Library 
Scarborough 
College 

Monday  to  Thursday, 
8:45  a.m.  to  midnight 
Friday,  8:45  a.m.  to  5 p.m. 
Saturday,  noon  to  6 p.m. 
Sunday,  1 to  8 p.m. 

Erindale 

College 

Library 

Monday  to  Thursday, 
8:45  a.m.  to  1 1 p.m. 
Friday,  8:45  a.m.  to  5 p.m. 
Saturday,  10  a.m.  to  5 p.m. 
Sunday,  1 to  9 p.m. 
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Research  Notices 


For further  information  and  application  forms for  the following  agencies , please  contact  ORS  at  978-21 63. 


Alzheimer  Association  of 
Ontario/Ontario  Mental  Health 
Foundation 

The  association  offers funding  for  research 
directed  towards  the  treatment  and  care  of 
patients  with  senile  dementia  of  the 
Alzheimer’s  type.  This  competition  is 
intended  to  encourage  investigations 
related  to  diagnosis,  treatment  and  care, 
and  all  aspects  of  the  services  which  can 
be  offered  to  Alzheimer’s  patients  and 
their  caregivers.  Deadline  is  October  23. 

American  Lung  Association 
Funding  offered  fir  research  grants  may  be 
fir  laboratory,  clinical,  epidemiological, 
social  or  other  areas  of  investigation 
relevant  to  lung  disease.  Awards  are 
considered  post-doctoral  “seed  money” 
and  are  targeted  for  individuals  who 
have  completed  at  least  two  years  of 
research  training  and  who  are  at  the 
assistant  professor  level.  Awards  are  for  a 
maximum  of  $25,000  US  and  may  be 
renewed.  Deadline  is  November  1. 

Canadian  Liver  Foundation 
The  foundation  provides  support fir 
research  and  education  in  the  causes, 
diagnosis,  prevention  and  treatment  of 
diseases  of  the  liver.  Eligibility  is  con- 
fined to  those  investigators  coming  off 
their  only  MRC  operating  grants  or 
those  who  have  been  unable  to  obtain  an 
initial  MRC  operating  grant  despite  an 
acceptable  grant  evaluation  in  the  most 
recent  competition.  Funds  are  offered 
for  operating  grants  up  to  $60,000  per 
annum.  Investigators  are  reminded  that 
the  relevant  ethical  approval  for  human 
and/or  animal  experimentation  must  be 
obtained  prior  to  submission  to  the 
foundation.  Deadline  is  November  1. 

Cancer  Research  Institute  (US) 
The  institute  funds  research  aimed  at 


furthering  the  development  of  immunolog- 
ical approaches  to  the  diagnosis,  treat- 
ment and  prevention  of  cancer.  To  this 
end  post-doctoral  fellowships  and 
investigator  awards  are  offered  to  quali- 
fied scientists  in  these  areas.  There  are 
no  citizenship  restrictions  and  supported 
research  may  be  conducted  anywhere  in 
the  United  States  or  abroad.  Deadline 
for  investigator  awards  is  March  1; 
fellowships,  October  1 and  April  1. 

Connaught  Fund 

Automatic  start-up  grants  for  new  junior 
faculty:  these  $6,000  grants  will  be 
available  beginning  in  the  1993/94  fiscal 
year  to  all  tenure-stream  faculty  who 
take  up  appointments  between  July  1, 
1992,  and  June  30, 1993  (and  who  have 
not  already  benefited  from  the  former 
phase  I program).  There  is  no  deadline 
for  this  program.  Unit  heads  with  new 
tenure-stream  appointees  will  be  con- 
tacted automatically. 

New  staff  matching  grants',  these  grants 
will  be  awarded  beginning  in  the 
1993/94  fiscal  year  on  a competitive 
basis  to  appointees  up  to  the  assistant 
professor  level  who  took  up  appoint- 
ments July  1, 1991,  or  later.  The 
Connaught  Fund  will  provide  $2  for 
every  $1  committed  by  the  faculty 
member’s  administrative  unit  from  its 
operating  budget  or  other  discretionary 
funds  in  support  of  the  faculty  member’s 
research  project  to  a maximum  from 
Connaught  of  $30,000  per  applicant. 
Deadline  is  November  30. 

Research  fellowships  in  the  humanities  and 
social  sciences:  Connaught  research 
fellowships  will  provide  six  months  of 
release  time  for  faculty  members  to 
complete  scholarly  projects  of  outstand- 
ing merit.  The  fellowships  will  include  a 
small  research  grant/stipend.  Deadline 
for  1993/94  fellowships  is  November  1. 


Tranformative  research  grants:  this 
program,  open  to  faculty  in  all  disci- 
plines, is  designed  to  provide  support  for 
those  projects  which  are  truly  innovative 
or  which  have  significant  potential  for 
shifting  established  research  programs  in 
new  and  important  directions.  For  the 
first  competition  the  1992/93  and  1993/94 
program  allotments  will  be  combined, 
producing  a budget  of  approximately  $1.2 
million  for  all  awards.  Deadline  for  letters 
of  intent  is  November  1.  Please  contact 
the  Connaught  Secretariat  at  978-6475 
for  further  information  or  to  be  placed 
on  the  mailing  list  for  a specific  program. 

Energy,  Mines  8c 
Resources/NSERC 
Total  funding  is  S2  million  and  requests 
fir  amounts  over  $ 15,000  can  rarely  be 
accommodated.  EMR  expects  that  the 
research  proposed  in  an  application  will 
be  carried  out  in  the  fiscal  year  for  which 
a grant  is  made.  All  current  recipients  of 
grants  are  asked  to  complete  and  submit 
a progress  summary  sheet  regardless  of 
whether  a further  proposal  is  being 
submitted.  Deadline  is  November  1. 

Juvenile  Diabetes  Foundation 
(Canada) 

The  foundation's  national  office  is  now 
located  at  89  Granton  Drive,  Richmond 
Hill,  Ontario  L4B  2N5,  telephone  (416) 
889-4171  or  1-800-668-0274,  fax  (416) 
889-4209. 

Leukemia  Society  of  America 

Effective  immediately  the  society’s  new 
address  is  600  Third  Avenue,  New  York, 
New  York  10016.  All  submissions  for  the 
October  1 competition  should  be  for- 
warded to  this  address. 

Medical  Research  Council 
MRC  has  announced  two  important 


changes  with  respect  to  leaves  of  absence 
and  maternity  leave.  Grants  and  awards 
application  forms  are  being  modified  to 
permit  candidates  to  describe  previous 
and  projected  leaves  of  absence.  The 
purpose  is  to  encourage  applicants  to 
explain  breaks  in  careers  with  the  atten- 
dant possible  reductions  in  productivity. 
Such  leaves  of  absence  may  include 
maternity  leave,  sabbatical  leave,  leave 
due  to  illness,  etc.  A recipient  of  a 
research  training  award  will  be  entitled 
to  a paid  maternity  leave  of  six  weeks 
prior  to  birth  and  20  weeks  of  parental 
leave  following  birth.  This  will  extend 
the  tenure  of  the  award  by  26  weeks. 
These  changes  will  be  incorporated  into 
new  application  forms  and  the  1992-93 
Grants  8c  Awards  Guide. 

National  Cancer  Institute  of 
Canada 

NCIC  is  committed  to  the  development  of 
active  programs  in  the  area  of cancer 
control — prevention,  early  detection, 
screening,  diagnosis,  treatment,  pain 
relief,  rehabilitation  and  all  other  related 
psychosocial  aspects.  Programs  of 
support  offered  by  NCIC  and  the 
Canadian  Cancer  Society  include: 
personnel  awards  (career  scientists, 
trainees);  research  grants  (for  individu- 
als, equipment,  feasibility,  special  pro- 
grams and  sabbatical  leave);  Terry  Fox 
research  programs  (personnel,  work- 
shops, project  and  development  grants, 
new  investigator  research  and  equipment 
grants).  Further  information  may  be 
obtained  from  the  institute’s  Support  for 
Research  8c  Training  Guidebook  avail- 
able from  ORS.  Deadline  for  research, 
equipment  and  new  investigator  grants  is 
October  15  (please  note  change). 

Research  involving  humans/animals/ 
biohazards 

U of  T investigators  whose  NCIC 
application  checklist  identifies  the  use  of 
humans  or  biohazards  are  advised  that 
agency  requirements  for  statements  of 
certification  should  be  requested  at  the 
time  of  application  submission  to  ORS. 
The  specific  rationale  statement  on  the 
use  of  vertebrate  animals  is  attached  to 
this  application.  This  statement  must  be 
first  completed  and  signed  by  the  princi- 
pal investigator  and  then  submitted  with 
the  application  to  ORS  for  signature  on 
behalf  of  the  University.  Additional 
copies  of  this  statement  are  available 
from  the  research  office  of  the  Faculty  of 
Medicine  and  from  ORS.  Investigators 
are  reminded  that  copies  of  the 
University's  animal  protocol  should  not 
be  forwarded  to  NCIC.  These  are  internal 
documents  only  and  do  not  properly 
address  the  information  sought  by 

NCIC. 

Natural  Sciences  8c  Engineering 
Research  Council 
The  women’s faculty  awards  program  is 
open  to  female  Canadian  citizens  or  landed 
immigrants  who  hold  a doctoral  degree 
in  one  of  the  natural  science  and  engi- 
neering disciplines  and  have  sufficient 
relevant  experience  to  qualify  for  a 
position  at  the  assistant  professor  level. 
NSERC  provides  support  of  $30,500 
per  year  towards  salary  and  benefits,  for 
a maximum  of  five  years,  in  addition  to  a 
guaranteed  basic  operating  grant  for 
three  years  of  $15,000  per  year.  The 
provost  has  indicated  that  she  will  assist 
divisions  with  a portion  of  salary  and 
benefit  costs.  Guidelines  and  application 
forms  are  available  at  ORS.  All  applica- 
tions must  be  routed  through  the  divi- 
sional head  and  must  reach  ORS  no 
later  than  October  6. 

Upcoming  Deadlines 

Alzheimer  Society  of  Canada/Ontario 
— training  awards,  research  grants: 
October  15; 

OMHF  research  grants:  October  23. 

American  Lung  Association  — 
personnel  awards:  October  1 ; 
research  grants:  November  1. 

Arthritis  Society  — rheumatic  disease 
unit  grants:  October  1. 

J.P.  Bickell  Foundation  — research 


grants:  October  15. 

Canada  Mortgage  8c  Housing  Corp. 

— research  grants:  October  2. 

Canadian  Cancer  Society/NCIC  — 

McEachem  award;  M.  Legualt  award: 
October  1. 

Canadian  Cystic  Fibrosis  Foundation 

— CF  clinical  incentive,  transplantation 
support  services,  transplantation  research 
and  support  grants,  fellowships,  stu- 
dentships, research  grants  (new  and 
renewal),  scholarships:  October  1. 

Canadian  Liver  Foundation  — 
establishment  grants,  fellowships: 
November  1. 

Cancer  Research  Institute  (US)  — 
fellowships:  October  1. 

Wendy  Will  Case  Cancer  Fund,  Inc. 

— research  grants:  October  1. 

Connaught  Fund  — research  fellow- 
ships in  the  humanities  and  social 
sciences;  transformative  research  grants 
(letter  of  intents):  November  1; 

new  staff  matching  grants:  November  30. 

Cutter  Biological/Canadian  Red  Cross 
Research  Fund  — full  application: 
October  1. 

Energy,  Mines  8c  Resources/NSERC 

— research  grants:  November  1. 

Foundation  for  Educational  Exchange 

between  Canada  8c  the  USA  — 
Fulbright  program:  September  30. 

Hannah  Institute  — publication  and 
editorial  assistance:  October  1. 

Health  8c  Welfare  Canada  — 
MRC/NHRDP  AIDS  post-doctoral 
fellowships:  November  1. 

Health  Innovation  Fund/Premier’s 
Council  — research  grants:  October  1. 

Hospital  for  Sick  Children 
Foundation  — research  grants,  fellow- 
ships: October  1. 

IMASCO-CDC  Research 
Foundation  — research  grants:  October  1. 

Institute  for  Risk  Research  — research 
awards:  October  15. 

International  Union  Against  Cancer 

— Eleanor  Roosevelt  international 
cancer  fellowship,  international  fellow- 
ships, American  Cancer  Society  research 
fellows:  October  1. 

Juvenile  Diabetes  Foundation 
Canada/US  — career  development 
awards,  fellowships,  new  training  for 
established  scientists:  October  1. 

Leukemia  Society  of  America  — 
scholars,  special  fellows,  fellows:  October  1. 

London  Life  Insurance  Co.  — medical 
research  awards:  October  1. 

MRC  — visiting  scientists,  interna- 
tional exchanges,  multi-user  equipment 
and  maintenance  for  multi-user  equip- 
ment, operating,  visiting  program, 
research  chairs,  workshops:  October  1. 

Multiple  Sclerosis  Society  of  Canada 

— career  development,  post-doctoral 
fellowships,  research  grants,  research 
studentships:  October  1. 

National  Cancer  Institute  of  Canada 

— research,  equipment,  new  investigator 
awards:  October  15. 

National  Institutes  of  Health  — 
research  grants  (new):  October  1. 

NSERC  — major  equipment  and 
installation,  concurrent  infrastructure 
grants,  infrastructure  grants,  scientific 
publication  grants:  October  1; 
women’s  faculty  awards:  October  6; 
bilateral  exchange,  international  collabo- 
rative research  grants,  international 
scientific  exchange  awards,  operating 
grants  for  first-time  applicants  or  those 
applying  to  or  already  supported  by 
SSHRC  or  MRC:  October  15; 
conference  grants,  equipment  grants: 
October  30. 

Ontario  Mental  Health  Foundation  — 
research  grants,  major  equipment  grants: 
October  1. 

SSHRC  — post-doctoral  fellowships; 
Bora  Laskin  fellowships:  October  1; 
research  grants;  strategic  research  grants, 
networks,  workshops,  partnership 
development  grants;  Department  of 
Indian  Affairs  8c  Northern 
Development  joint  initiative  (aboriginal 
affairs):  October  15. 

U ofT,  Humanities  8c  Social  Sciences 
Committee  — research  grants:  October  15; 
grants-in-aid:  November  1. 

Whitehall  Foundation  — grants-in- 
aid:  October  1. 
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Felix  is  dead: 


Long  live 
UTLink! 
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UTLink,  the  University  of  Toronto  Library’s  new  information 
system  provides  access  to: 

• approximately  7 million  books,  journals,  videos  and  much  more  at  over 
40  U of  T libraries 

• over  10  million  journal  article  citations  in  most  subject  areas 

• campus  information  including  library  hours 

• library  materials  at  York,  Queens,  Harvard  and  over  300  other  libraries  and 
information  services  worldwide 

For  further  information  visit  your  nearest  library  or  attend 
demonstrations  for  faculty  and  other  teaching  staff: 


Wednesday 

Thursday 


September  23 
October  1 


11:00  am  - 12:00  noon 
5:00  pm  - 6:00  pm 


Location:  Room  4055,  Robarts  Library 
Register:  978-7651 

If  these  times  are  not  convenient,  please  call  to  arrange  an  alternative 


You  can  dial  into  UTLink. 

To  obtain  the  new  “dial-in”  procedures: 

• use  old  Felix  “dial-in”  procedures;  online  instructions  are 
provided 

• pick  up  a “Dial  In”  brochure  at  any  U of  T library 
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PhD  Orals 


Graduate faculty  please  call  the  PhD  oral  examination  office  at  978-5258 for  information  regarding  time  and  location  for  these  listings. 
Thursday,  September  24 


Stephen  J.  BeUantoni,  Department 
of  Computer  Science,  “Predicative 
Recursion  and  Computational 
Complexity.”  Prof.  S.A.  Cook. 

Penelope  Ann  Johnson, 
Department  of  Medical 
Biophysics,  “Effects  of  Expressing 
p53  in  Transformed  Cells.” 
Prof.  S.  Benchimol. 

Barbara  Jean  Thomlison,  Faculty 
of  Social  Work,  “Child,  Family 
and  Service  Characteristics 
Associated  with  Placement 
Outcome  in  Treatment  Foster 
Family  Care  Programs.” 

Prof.  R.  Garber. 

Friday,  September  25 
Catriona  Elizabeth  Kaye 
Charlesworth,  Department  of 
Physics,  “Study  of  the  Decay 
Properties  of  the  Charm  Baryon.” 
Prof.  J.D.  Prentice. 

Katherine  Jane  Dunster, 
Department  of  Geography,  “The 
Ecology  of  Two  Northern 
Marginal  Disjunct  Populations  of 
Celtis  Tenuifolia  Nutt,  in  Ontario, 
Canada.”  Prof.  A.M.  Davis. 

Christopher  John  Du  Vemet, 
Department  of  History,  “The 
Regulation  of  Alcohol  Advertising 
in  Ontario,  1945  to  the  Present.” 
Prof.  P.  Rutherford. 


Jure  Gantar,  Graduate  Centre  for 
Study  of  Drama,  “Dramaturgical 
Strategies  for  Producing 
Laughter.”  Prof.  M.J.  Sidnell. 

Rachel  Sarah  Herz, 
Department  of  Psychology, 
“The  Relationship  between  Odor 
and  Emotional  Memory.” 
Prof.  G.C.  Cupchik. 

Li-Deh  Lin,  Faculty  of  Dentistry, 
“Role  of  the  Primate  Face  Primary 
Somatosensory  Cortex  in  the 
Control  of  Orofacial  Movements.” 
Prof.  B.J.  Sessle. 

Clark  W.  Ross,  Department  of 
Music,  “Three  Passages  for 
Orchestra.”  Prof.  G.S.  Ciamaga. 

Larry  Peter  Solheim,  Department 
of  Physics,  “Mantle  Phase 
Transitions  and  Layered 
Convection.”  Prof.  W.R.  Peltier. 

Yilin  Sun,  Department  of 
Education,  “First  and  Second 
Language  Recognition  Processes  in 
Chinese.”  Prof.  D.M.  Willows. 

Tuesday,  September  29 
Ramin  Dowlati,  Department  of 
Chemical  Engineering  8c  Applied 
Chemistry,  “Hydrodynamics  of 
Two-Phase  Cross-Flow  and 
Boiling  Heat  Transfer  in 
Horizontal  Tube  Bundles.” 
Prof.  M.  Kawaji. 


Audrius  Stundzia,  Department  of 
Physics,  “Photoproduction  of 
Inelastic  and  Elastic  J/\y  Vector 
Mesons.”  Prof.  G.J.  Luste. 

Ciaran  Sugrue,  Department  of 
Education,  “Teachers’ 
Constructions  of  Child-Centred 
Curriculum.”  Prof.  B.  Kilbourn. 

Wednesday,  September  30 
Kenneth  Roy  Tate,  Department  of 
Metallurgy  & Materials  Science, 
“Extrusion  Die  Design  for 
Lubricated  High  Molecular 
Weight  Polyethylenes.” 

Prof.  R.T.  Woodhams. 

Philip  Mark  Wright,  Department 
of  Philosophy,  “Beyond  the 
Bounds  of  Sense  — The  Rational 
System  in  Kant’s  Three  Critiques.” 
Prof.  G.P.  Nagel. 

Thursday,  October  1 
Heather  Mary  Arthur,  Institute  of 
Medical  Science,  “Hostile  Attitude 
and  Atherosclerotic  Heart 
Disease.”  Prof.  P.E.  Garfinkel. 

William  Gregory  Sinkins,  Faculty 
of  Pharmacy,  “Pharmacological 
and  Cooperative  Properties  of 
Histaminic  Receptors  in  Guinea 
Pig  Brain.”  Prof.  J.W.  Wells. 

Friday,  October  2 
Kathryn  Ellen  Shred  Foley, 
Department  of  Education, 


“Decontextualized  Language  Skills 
and  Literacy  Development  among 
Spanish-Speaking  Children.” 
Prof.  J.  Cummins. 

Jianmin  Gao,  Department  of 
Mathematics  8c  Applied 
Mathematics,  “Global  Existence 
for  Semilinear  Wave  Equations  on 
Open  Robertson-Walker  Space- 
Times.”  Prof.  G.F.  D.  Duff. 

Monica  Carol  Neitzert, 
Department  of  Economics,  “A 
Macroeconomic  Analysis  of  the 
Urban  Labour  Market  in  Kenya.” 
Prof.  S.  Horton. 

Malgorzata  Oberc,  Department  of 
Statistics,  “Tree  Structured  Methods 
for  the  Proportional  Hazards 
Model.”  Prof.  R.J.  Tibshirani. 

T.  Glenn  Pringle,  Department  of 
Chemical  Engineering  8c  Applied 
Chemistry,  “Characterization  and 
Source  Apportionment  of 
Airborne  Particulate  Matter 
in  Toronto.”  Prof.  R.E.  Jervis. 

Andrea  Patrizia  Riesch  Toepell, 
Department  of  Education, 
“Reducing  the  Risk  of  AIDS: 
Employing  the  Health  Belief 
Model  to  Predict  Condom  Use.” 
Prof.  J.J.  Quarter. 

Monday,  October  5 
Isabelle  Marie  Colette  Cote, 


Department  of  Zoology,  “The 
Evolution  of  Sociality  in  Fishes 
with  Emphasis  on  the  Role  of 
Parasites.”  Prof.  M.R.  Gross. 

Philip  S.  Farrell,  Department  of 
Mechanical  Engineering,  “A  New 
Controller  for  a Multi-Bladder 
Physiological  Protection  System 
for  Fighter  Aircraft  Pilots.” 
Profs.  A.A.  Goldenberg  and 
D.F.  James. 

Diane  Janet  Lu,  Department  of 
Biochemistry,  “The  Involvement  of 
Multiple  Signalling  Pathways  in 
Neutrophil  Activation.” 

Prof.  S.  Grinstein. 

Patrick  Neil  Malcolmson, 
Department  of  Political  Science, 
“Judicial  Statesmanship  and  the 
Rule  of  Law.”  Prof.  H.D.  Forbes. 

Aranas  Antanas  Pabedinskas, 
Department  of  Chemical 
Engineering  8c  Applied 
Chemistry,  “Instrumentation, 
Modelling  and  Control  for 
Reactive  Extrusion.” 

Profs.  W.R.  Cluett  and  S.T.  Balke. 

Peter  Shier,  Department  of 
Physiology,  “Characterization  of 
the  Gene  Encoding  the  Insulin 
Receptor- Related  Receptor,  IRR: 
A Putative  Receptor  for  a Member 
of  the  Insulin  Family.” 

Prof.  V.  Watt. 


~Sr 

Governing  Council 

Academic  Board 

r_LTJ_i 

By-Election 

LvgLyi4 L./FVQ  j 

I ARBOR  | 

Teaching  Staff 

Nominations  open 

Election 

September  21st,  9 a.m. 

October  13th  to  October  30th 

Nominations  close 

The  Academic  Board  of  the  Governing  Council 

October  2nd,  noon 

includes  47  elected  teaching  staff.  The  Board  and  its 
committees  are  responsible  for  all  matters  affecting  the 

Positions 

teaching,  learning  and  research  functions  of  the 

2 seats,  Faculty  of  Arts  and 

University,  the  establishment  of  University  objectives 

Science* 

and  priorities,  the  development  of  plans  and  the  effective 

j (St.  George  Campus) 

| 1 seat,  Erindale  College** 

use  of  resources  in  the  course  of  these  pursuits. 

1 seat,  Faculty  of 

Information  and  nomination  forms  are  available  from 

Education+ 

Susan  Girard 

1 seat,  Faculty  of  Music 

Chief  Returning  Officer 
Room  106  Simcoe  Hall 

Term 

Two  years,  except  one  of 
the  Arts  and  Science 
seats  is  three  years. 

978-8428 

* Candidates  from  the  following  departments  in  Arts  and  Science  are  ineligible  because  teaching 

staff  from  these  departments  are  already  members  of  the  Board: 

Astronomy,  Classics,  Economics,  English,  Geography,  German,  Linguistics, 

Mathematics,  Middle  East  and  Islamic  Studies,  Philosophy,  Psychology  and  Zoology. 

“Candidates  from  the  humanities  division  only;  faculty  members  from  any  division  may  sign  as 
nominators. 

+ The  current  representative  is  from  UTS. 
September,  1992 

IF  YOU  FEEL  THAT  ETHICAL  LIVING 

is  the  supreme  witness  of  your  faith,  you  may  be  a 
Unitarian  without  knowing  it.  Now  is  the  time  to  find  out. 


First  Unitarian  Congregation  of  Toronto 
St.  Clair  Avenue  at  Avenue  Road 
Sunday  Service  at  3:00  p.m. 

Call  924-9654  for  further  information 


GET  A SOUND 
EDUCATION 


Open  College 

University  -level  credit  Courses 
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MAREK  CIEZKIEWICZ 


A Call  for  Action 


Jewish  groups  look  for  stronger  condemnation  of  anti-Semitic  activities 

By  David  Kalmanowitz 


I 


HIS  YEAR  HAS  SEEN  A Dis- 
turbing increase  in  the  amount 
of  anti-Semitic  vandalism  and 
graffiti  on  our  downtown  campus.  Since 
January  swastikas,  threatening  messages 
like  the  Nazi  slogan  “Achtung  Juden!” 
and  other  manifestations  of  anti- 
Semitism  have  appeared  with  shocking 
regularity  in  the  heart  of  our  university. 

It  is  with  deep  regret  and  a growing  sense 
of  alarm  that  the  Jewish  community  on 
campus  has  watched  this  development 
and  the  University  administration’s  mod- 
est response  to  it. 

Last  February  Gavin  Kanowitz,  po- 
litical action  chair  of  the  Jewish  Students 
Union  (JSU),  Rabbi  Michael  Skobac, 
director  of  JSU  and  I,  as  president  of  the 
Jewish  Activist  Coalition  (JAC),  wrote  a 
letter  to  President  Robert  Prichard  in- 
forming him  of  a number  of  incidents 
that  had  recently  occurred. 

The  first  took  place  one  morning  in 
January  when  students  arrived  for  a lec- 
ture by  Professor  Nicholas  Mrosovsky 
in  room  117  of  the  Ramsay  Wright 
Zoological  Laboratories  and  found  anti- 
Semitic  graffiti  written  on  a wall.  A week 
later  similar  material  was  scrawled  across 
the  glass  of  the  overhead  projector  in  the 
classroom  and  prevented  the  professor’s  use  of  the  equipment. 
Professor  Mrosovsky  was  horrified  and  apologetic;  later  one 
of  the  Jewish  students  attending  the  lecture  brought  the  in- 
cident to  the  attention  of  JAC,  expressing  her  outrage,  shock 
and  vulnerability.  Subsequently  a concerned  student  in- 
formed JAC  that  a huge  swastika  was  painted  on  the  Earth 
Sciences  Centre  at  Russell  St. 

Our  letter  to  the  president  requested  removal  of  the  of- 
fending graffiti,  copies  of  relevant  University  policies  and 
prompt  investigation  of  these  incidents.  Some  of  the  slogans 
were  removed  but  we  received  no  response  to  our  letter.  In 
March  another  letter  to  President  Prichard  detailed  two  fur- 
ther incidents:  posters  at  Robarts  Library  stating  “All  Jewish 
[sic]  out  of  Robarts.  Jewish  talk  too  loud.”  and  Nazi  SS 
insignia  defacing  the  entire  atrium  of  Sidney  Smith  Hall  on 
JSLPs  annual  Israel  Day. 

Five  days  later  we  received  a reply  from  David  Neelands, 
assistant  vice-president  (student  affairs),  who  was  perceived 
by  JAC  to  represent  the  administration.  He  suggested  that 
the  department  of  facilities  and  services  hot  line  be  used  to 
report  the  offending  graffiti.  He  also  indicated  that  the 
University  would  cooperate  with  the  police  in  laying  charges 
over  such  incidents  but,  although  the  zoological  laboratories 
equipment  was  damaged  by  the  vandalism,  he  did  not  com- 
mit the  University  to  an  investigation  or  any  action  beyond 
removing  the  offending  graffiti.  He  closed  by  suggesting 
that  JAC  and  JSU  should  communicate  any  suggestions  to 
him  as  the  issue  of  related  University  policy  would  come  up 
at  a board  meeting  in  the  near  future. 

Although  JAC  was  encouraged  to  participate  in  the  for- 
mulation of  U of  T’s  statement  on  human  rights,  we  were  not 
provided  with  specific  steps.  Inexperienced  in  the  intricacies 
of  University  bureaucracy,  we  waited  for  direction  but  received 
none.  Also,  while  Jewish  campus  organizations  were  and  re- 
main grateful  for  the  invitation  to  join  in  formulating  poli- 
cies on  race  issues,  they  were  apprehensive.  They  wanted  to 
see  more  concrete  and  substantive  commitments  from  the  ad- 
ministration before  feeling  confident  that  their  concerns 
were  being  dealt  with  appropriately.  Regretfully  the  University 
Affairs  Board  did  not  discuss  the  upsurge  of  anti-Semitism, 
according  to  board  chair  Barry  McCartan.  The  administra- 
tion’s view  seems  to  be  that  it  is  best  to  keep  such  matters  quiet 
and  not  encourage  the  perpetrators  by  giving  them  publicity. 

Silence  did  not  save  the  six  million  who  perished  in  the 
Holocaust  and  silence  is  not  advocated  by  any  minority  group 
in  the  face  of  prejudice  — just  look  at  the  current  situation 
in  Germany.  Silence  is  only  useful  for  bureaucrats  with  full 
timetables  and  other  priorities. 


issues,  their  silence  was  surprising  and 
disturbing.  Anti-Semitism  is  a human 
rights  issue  and  should  be  treated  with 
the  same  seriousness  as  any  other  human 
rights  issue.  The  campus  press  must 
search  its  conscience  and  put  aside  its 
political  agendas  to  deal  with  these 
issues.  If,  for  example,  a campus  news- 
paper expends  much  of  its  energy  de- 
nouncing Israel  and  its  actions,  it  should 
not  ignore  such  incidents  as  those 
experienced  by  Jews  at  U of  T simply 
because  some  Jews  support  what  the 
publication  tries  to  vilify. 


Jewish  activists  feel  several  steps  should  have 

been  taken  in  response  to  the  incidents  last  winter.  First,  an 
immediate  statement  of  condemnation  should  have  been  is- 
sued by  the  president.  We  did  receive  a letter  of  concern  and 
solidarity  from  President  Prichard  in  late  April  and  appre- 
ciated his  statement.  However,  it  is  inexcusable  that  victims 
of  hate  on  our  campus  need  to  ask  repeatedly  for  such  a dec- 
laration. It  will  always  be  incumbent  upon  the  leaders  of  our 
campus  community  to  show  solidarity  with  the  victims  of 
hate  crimes. 

Next,  on  a campus  such  as  ours  with  a wide  variety  of 
minority  groups  it  is  vital  that  manifestations  of  anti- 
Semitic  sentiment  be  taken  just  as  seriously  as  anti-female 
or  anti-black  activities.  It  seems  that  neither  faculty  nor 
student  organizations  are  cognizant  of  the  presence  of 


Silence  is  only  useful 

FOR  BUREAUCRATS  WITH  FULL 
TIMETABLES 
David  Kalmanowitz 


anti-Semitism  in  our  community.  Perhaps  the  perception  of 
Israel  in  the  media  makes  it  hard  for  some  to  see  Jews  as 
victims.  Evidence  of  this  view  is  found  in  the  kind  of  cov- 
erage that  other  minority  concerns  get  in  the  campus  media. 
Black  concerns  and  women’s  issues  justifiably  get  wide 
coverage.  What  is  not  justifiable  is  the  manner  in  which  the 
campus  media  treated  this  issue.  Student  media  were  made 
aware  of  the  incidents  from  the  beginning  but  did  not  get 
involved  until  much  later. 

In  light  of  the  emphasis  our  media  put  on  human  rights 


Such  hatred  as  we  have  seen  does 

not  disappear  merely  by  calling  a graffiti 
hot  line.  What  Jewish  students  would 
like  to  see  is  a chain  reaction.  If  the  ad- 
ministration takes  this  crisis  and  the 
larger  issue  of  anti-Semitism  seriously, 
it  cannot  but  send  a message  to  the 
media  that  a matter  of  such  importance 
needs  to  be  addressed  critically.  If  the 
students  read  and  respond  to  the  media 
treatment  of  the  issue,  a dialogue  will 
begin  and  people  will  understand  that 
Jews  are  being  discriminated  against. 

Solutions  could  then  be  forthcoming. 
However,  such  a dialectic  is  an  ideal,  a Utopian  dream 
quite  unlike  the  reality  we  face. 

In  a recent  conversation  with  a representative  of  the 
United  Coalition  Against  Racism  (UCAR),  we  were  politely 
informed  that  discrimination  against  Jews  does  not  rate 
with  that  experienced  by  other  minorities.  To  UCAR,  fight- 
ing anti-Semitism  doesn’t  fall  under  the  aegis  of  combat- 
ting racism.  Does  this  mean  that  Jews  are  a second-class 
minority,  not  worthy  of  concern  or  effort?  While  such  an  at- 
titude may  prevail  in  some  circles,  we  will  not  tolerate  it,  and 
we  would  not  expect  any  other  minority  to  tolerate  such  prej- 
udice either.  Need  we  even  ask  ourselves  if  anti-Semitism 
should  be  a concern?  Do  Jews  not  count?  “Hath  not  a Jew 
eyes?...  If  you  prick  us  do  we  not  bleed?...  If  you  poison  us, 
do  we  not  die?”  Is  it  perhaps  so  politically  incorrect  to  be 
a Jew  that  when  one  is  attacked  it  is  ignored  by  the 
media  and  all  but  brushed  off  by  the  administration?  These 
are  hard  questions.  They  deserve  hard  thought  and  just 
answers  by  all. 

Finally  we  ask  that  University-sponsored  programs  deal- 
ing with  racism,  prejudice  and  discrimination  be  run  joint- 
ly with  many  minority  groups  including  Jews.  These 
programs  must  include  discussion  of  anti-Semitism  and 
anti-Jewish  hate.  In  January  the  Students’  Administrative 
Council  and  UCAR  held  a teach-in  on  racism.  The  event 
was  not  sponsored  directly  by  the  U of  T administration  but 
had  the  administration  recognized  anti-Semitism  as  a prob- 
lem to  be  dealt  with  in  the  framework  of  racism,  the  topic 
would  probably  have  been  included  along  with  the  concerns 
of  other  minority  groups  in  the  program  of  the  teach-in.  As 
it  was,  no  speakers  on  anti-Semitism  were  invited  and  no 
films  on  anti-Semitism  were  shown.  The  omission  was 
magnified  by  the  fact  that  the  teach-in  took  place  on  the 
50th  anniversary  of  the  Wannsee  conference  where  the 
Nazi  hierarchy  decided  on  the  “final  solution”  for  the  Jews 
of  Europe. 

There  are  approximately  3,800  Jewish  students  at  U ofT. 
This  is  a formidable  part  of  the  University  community. 
The  administration  dragged  its  heels  on  the  recent  outbreak 
of  anti-Semitism  and  Jewish  organizations  are  growing  im- 
patient. While  the  president’s  response  is  valued,  it  is  un- 
acceptable that  such  a serious  issue  was  not  discussed  at  the 
University  Affairs  Board.  It  is  unacceptable  that  it  took 
three  months  and  much  determination  to  get  any  coherent 
response  from  the  president.  It  is  unacceptable  that  anti- 
Semitism  continues  to  haunt  our  campus. 

David  Kalmanowitz  is  in  his final  year  of  undergraduate  stud- 
ies in  the  Department  of  Economics. 
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